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America Makes | 
Five Sixths of | 
All Automobiles | 


Depariment of Commerce 
Estimates That W orld Will 
Produce 4,838,725 
Units This Year. 


United States’ Output 
Placed at 4,000,000 


British Manufacturers Said to 
Feel Foreign Competition; 
French Exports 
Increase. 


The estimated world production of au- | 
tomobiles for 1928, totals 4,838,725, of | 
which number 4,000,000 are from the 
United States; 200,000 from Canada; | 
250,000 from England; and 200,000 from | 
France, according to a survey of world | 
automobile production for 1927 and 1928, 
made public July 20, by the a” | 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

It is further estimated that Austria | 
will produce this year, 11,500 vehicles ; 
Belgium, 8,150; Czechoslovakia, 15,360; | 
Denmark, 200; Germany, 91,000; Hun- | 
gary, 860; Italy, 55,000; Spain, 675; | 
Sweden, 2,000; Switzerland, 1,600; 
Japan, 250; and Russia, 2,130. j 

The Assistant Chief of the Automotive 
Division, A. W. Childs, stated orally that , 
it is estimated that the 1928 production | 
will equal the number produced in 1925. | 
In 1927 world production figures showed | 
that the output for that year was nearly 
1,000,000 vehicles less than in 1926, but | 
nevertheless the United States, Great | 
Britain, Germany and Czechoslovakia | 
registered gains in exports. ; 
per cent of the world production in 1927, 
Mr. Childs added, was for replacements. 

The full text of a summary of the sur- 
vey follows: 

British Production Estimated. 
PP Passenger-car production of the eight | 
leading companies in Great Britain is 
estimated to be as follows: “Morris,’”” 
6,000; “Austin,” 35,000; “Singer,” 11,- 
000: “Clyno,” 9,000; “Rover,” 6,000; | 
“Standard,” 3,000; “Humber,” 3,000; and 
“Daimler,” 3,000. The remaining 31,- 
920 cars were produced by about 36 
other manufacturers, whose production | 
would be from a few hundred to a! 
thousand cars per annum. 

About 9,000 foreign cars, other than | 
American, were ‘assembled in Great 
Britain. British manufacture almost en- | 
tirely controls the market. for cars up to | 
14 horsepower, the factories producing | 
less than 1,000 cars rated at 25 or more 
horsepower. Large foreign cars have 
an unusually strong hold on the market 
for high-powered vehicles, no doubt due 
to lower production costs. | 

As for trucks and busses, the figure | 
of 70,000 includes all types of commer- ; 
cial vehicles, that is, trucks, busses, vans, 
ete., and of light medium or heavy 
weights. The principal producing firms 
(with the exception of one well known 
low-priced American make manufactured | 
in England) are: “Morris.” 10,000; “Yey- 
land.” 2,500; “Dennis,’? 2.500; “Albion,” 
2.000; “Torrnycroft,” 2,500; and “A. D.| 
c.. $000: 

The company manufacturing the | 
American truck in England (referred to , 
previousiy) produced about 20,000. _Ex- | 
ports continued to increase, especially 
to British colonies and possessions. Brit- 
ish manufacture, which specializes to a | 
large extent on small cars of low horse- 
power, keenly feels American competi- 
tion abroad, where, in many countries, 
¢ operating conditions demand a more} 
powerful car. . 

Three Lead French Field. 

“Citroen” took the lead as the most 


| 
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Automobile Exports | 
To France Doubled | 


Trucks Said to Be Gaining 
Foothold on Market. 


The imports of American automobiles | 


into France in the first quarter of 1928. 
were double the imports for the same 
period of 1927, according to a report 
made public July 20 by the Department | 
of Commerce, 

The general economic condition, accord- 
ing to the report, during the second 
quarter was basically sound, while large | 
‘ production featured the industrial situa- | 

tion, with high prices for iron and steel 
products. The full text of the official 
summary of the report follows: 

On December 31, 1927, 1,204,555 moto: 
vehicles were registered in Frince (offi- | 
cial figures); 636,744 passenger cars, 27,- 
230 cycle cars, 305,531 trucks, 852 
gasogene trucks, 233,210 motorcycles. 
The increase over the preceding year 
was: Passenger cars 18 per cent, trucks 
15 per cent and motorcycles 70 per cent. 

Volume of passenger car sales in the 
second quarter rose to high levels, with ' 
American makes particularly active. | 
Many French automobile plants have in- 
creased production and sales of Citroen, 
Renault, and others are higher than dur- 
ing’ corresponding quarter of 1927. 

Imports of automobiles into France 
during the first quarter increased 270 
per cent over the first three months of 
1927, while exports decreased 20 per 
cent. In the first quarter of 1928, 660 
passenger cars were imported from the 
United Staies as compared with 337 in 
the similar perod of 1927. 

Despite high import duties and keen 
competition American trucks are begin- 
ning to gain a foothold on the market. 

Future outlook for sale of American 


vs... cars is promising. 


‘x 


' that he will endeavor to bring 


; struction bill 


|} and regulations governing transit 


Declares He Will Seek Consideration at Beginning of Ses- | 
sion: Nation Has Fallen Behind Other Powers. 
In Constructon, He Says. 


Announcement has been made by Sen- 
ator Hale (Rep.), Maine, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, 
about 
action by the Senate early in the next 
session of Congress on the cruiser con- 
which would provide for 
the construction of 15 light cruisers and 
one aircraft carrier at a total cost of 


$274,000,000 during the next three years. | 
This bill (H. R. 11526) was passed by| 


the House during the last session and 
was favorably reported to the Senate 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
It retains its parliamentary status on 
the legislative calendar of the Senate 
and may be callled up for consideration 
at any time after the Senate convenes in 
December. 

Discussing this bill in a recent speech, 
Senator Hale reviewed naval construc- 


Shipper to Control 
Cotton Compression 
For Transportation 


Right of Carriers to Regu- 
ulate Procedure Is De- 
nied in Order of 


I. C.C. 


Rules, regulations and practices per- 
taining to the transit of cotton of car- 
riers serving cotton-producing territory 
easi of the Mississippi River were found 
thereby deprived of control over the 
compression of cotton in a decision of 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public July 20 in No. 16527, Au- 


| gusta Cotton Exchange et al. v. Georgia | 


& Florida Railway et al. 

Proposals for extensive changes in 
the present methods of cotton transit 
are approved in part and disapproved 
in_ part by the Commission. Rates on 
cotton from “points im the Misstsstppi 
Valley to Gulf and South Atlantic ports 
and mill points in southern territory 
were found not unreasonable. 


General Investigation Avoided. 


The report is by Commissioner Mc-| 


Manamy. The full text of the 
sion and conclusions follows: 

Beginning as a proceeding upon com- 
plaints filed by various parties in which 
certain issues were raised, this case 
has in many respects assumed the aspect 
of a general investigation into the rules 
in 
all its forms on cotton originating in 
the territory east of the Mississippi 
River. 

Ceriain of the principal complainants 
and defendants have brought forward 
proposals for sweeping changes in the 
present system, differing radically in 
purpose and effect. Numerous parties 
have intervened and supported or op- 
posed in part or in whole the proposals 
of these complainants or fedendants, or 
have presented proposals of their own. 

There is the greatest diversity of 
opinion as to the benefit or injury that 
would follow from the establishment of 
the various rules and regulations sug- 
gested, and in this we are inclined to 
the view that many of the parties have 
perhaps been influenced more by individ- 
ual or local interest than by considera- 
tion of the effect of such rules and reg- 
ulations upon the industry as a whole. 
Even several of the principal defend- 
ants are far apart in their views upon 
the various matters in controversy. 

Certain interveners oppose any radical 
changes in the present system, such 
as have be¢én brought forward herein, 
on the ground that although they are 
vitally concerned, they were not put on 
notice by the pleadings that any such 
changes were in contemplation. 

Under all the circumstances we are 
of the opinion that in this proceeding 
we should not undertake a general over- 


discus- 





[Continued on Page 7,Column 1.) 


Standardization Decl 


{tion by the principal naval powers since 
the Washington Conference on the Limi- 
‘tation of Armaments and said: 

; “The argument is often made that if | 
we do not build ships other countries 
will not. The reverse has proved to be} 
| the case. While we have practically 
| stood still, the other naval nations have 
all gone ahead with big programs of 
|modern construction. In my opinion, in 
no other way than by showing the other! 
nations in no uncertain way that we 
will not allow them to outbuild us can! 
we force them to give up their race for! 
competitive armament. We have proved; 
!once in the Washington conference that j 
| we can force a cutting down of arma- | 
ment if we have a force that they can- | 
|not hope to equal. We can do it again | 
if we will show definitely that however ; 


Jin 
- Producers of Cocoa 


_ Plan to Comply With 


American Food Law 


Farmers in West Africa Are 
| Urged to Change Methods 

|  Soas to Facilitate For- 
eign Trade. 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2 


‘Argentina Considers Plan 
| To Make Paper from Straw 


| The financing of a project to manu- 
{facture paper from straw is being con- 
sidered by a committee of Argentine 
capitalists, the American Consul at 
‘Rosario, Robert Harnden, has advised 
the Department of Commerce. The com- 
| mittee was constituted, it was stated 
as the result of an investigation made 
by an Italian scientist, Senor Pomilo. 
{ The full 
} statement, made public July 20, follows: 

Senor Pomilo made ~an_ extensive 
study in regard to building sites, quan- 
tity and quality of straw readily avail- 
able, as well as other raw materials, 
‘domestic paper consumption, cost 
| production, transportatiton \ 
iete. The results of his investigation, 





Nearly 50 | unreasonable in so far as shippers are; which have just been published, have 


!aroused considerable enthusiasm among 
the group respo 
committee has been formed to study 
the financing of this project which, it 
lis stated, will require from 2,500,000 


j to 3,000,000 pesos. 


Rates Are Revised 
On Drilling Supplies 


te 


Modification Applies to Ship- 
ments Between Points in 
| Mid-continent. 


| 


. sce aoe 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
m 
vising the 
j tween points in the mid-continent field. 
\In its original report the Commission 
‘applied the Southwestern distance scale 
‘as a basis for rates on this traffic be- 
[tween points in Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
|kansas, Texas and western Louisiana. On 
‘reconsideration the Commission has 
modified in part its findings in the former 
jreport, Docket No. 15750. Commissioner 
{Campbell concurred in part with the ma- 
jority report on reconsideration and 
Commissioners Taylor and Brainerd dis- 


sented. The Commission’s statement of} the Department of Agriculture and the | 


the case follows: 

In our former report, 132 I. C. C. 56, 
,we found that the interstate rates on 
jwell-boring outfits and oil-well supplies, 
jincluding derricks and casing, herein- 


} 


lafter called oil-well supplies, new and | 


‘second-hand iron and steel pipe, iron and 


steel tanks and tank material, and rig | 


lirons, in carloads, between various points 


jin Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas 


jand western Louisiana, would be unrea- ; 


sonable for the future to the extent that 
|they exceeded the rates from and to the 
|same points prescribed in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, 
‘hereinafter referred to as the South-| 


jwestern Cases, or revision, applied in 


|the manner trerein recited and subject to| was signed July 


|the commodity descriptions and minimum 
;-veights therein prescribed. 

| With respect to past shipments we 
|found that the rates were not unreason- 
| [Continued on 


Page 7, Column 2.) 


ared to Be Trend 


In Contests in Commercial Education) 


Bureau States That Typewriting Tests Are Conducted in 
Accordance With International Rules. 


The current tendency in the conduct- 


| ing of contests in commercial education 


is toward standarization nationally, the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated July 20. Typewriting 
tests have been leading the field in this 


| tendency, the Bureau said, and are now, 


almost without exception, conducted in 
accordance with international rules and 
with uniform equipment. It declares 
that a contest should consist of ,.more 
than the grooming of a few students, 
since its worth is measured by the 
achievement of all pupils in the class. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The renewed interest manifested in 
sectional and State contests in commer- 
cial subjects is a phase of the increased 
interest in the general testing program. 


The outstanding developments have been! 


a more general participation, an increase 
in the number of subjects in the con- 
tests, a tendency toward standarization 
and refinement of test material, 


contests. 
Frank disapproval has been made of 
some of the objectives and the organiza- 


and! 
greater uniformity in rules governing the | 


| 
| 


text of the Department’s | 
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Senator Hale Would Expedite 
Action on Bill for Cruisers 


Gain Shown in Livestock 
On Irrigation Projects 


Livestock and equipment on Fed- 
eral irrigation projects at the be- 
ginning of 1928 amounted to $36,- 
800,000, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Elwood 
Mead stated July 20. This was an 
increase of more than $4,000,000 
over that of the preceding year, it 
was explained. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Of the total, livestock was valued 
at $24,011,218 and farm equipment 
at $12,821,253. The tabulation shows 
that on January 1, 1928, there 
were on the various Federal irri- 
gation projects 177,842 horses, val- 
ued at $4,027,610; 10,015 mules, 
valued at $854,971; 61,823 beef 
cattle, valued at $3,154,176; 118,- 
944 dairy cattle valued at $8,789,- 
600; 307,398 sheep, valued at $2,- 
864,960; 112,936 hogs valued at 
$1,111,982; 2,063,819 chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks, and geese, valued at 
$2,392,593; 41,118 hives of bees 
valued at $270,325, and 1,352 rab- 
bits, valued at $2,251. 


Efforts are being made in British West 
| Africa the world’s largest cocoa-produc- 
| ing area, to comply with the food laws 


| partment of Comerce ainounced July 20. 


Coeoa imports by the United States 


nsible for his visit. A} from West Africa in 1927 were valued at {| the Committee. 


| $57,000,000, and quantities from time to 
| time have been detained at ports be- 
| cause the condition of the beans resulted 
in complaints from shippers and import- 
ers, the Department’s statement added. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
British West Africa is the world’s 
eading cocoa-producing area and the 
soumme of more than a third of the cocoa 
| annually imported into the United States. 
'Last year these imports amounted to 
| 190,000 tons valued at approximately 
$57,000.000 : 
Gold Coast is Chief Source. 

; Of the three British colonies in West 
Africa producing cocoa—the Gold Coast, 
Nigeria, ‘and Cameroon—the first named 


(is by far the most important, its out- 


a jput in 1926 reaching a record figure of | 
ade public on July 20 a decision re- | 231,000 tons. About 65,000 tons were he hereby 
yates on oil well supplies be- | Shipped direct to the United States dur-! enter int 


jing that year, considerable quantities 
| also reaching this country through Eu- 
ropean ports. 

| Cocoa being subject to the food laws 
,of the United States, quantities have 
| been detained at various times on arrival 
! because of the condition of the beans, 
resulting in complaints from both ship- 
| pers and importers. In order to deter- 
;mine whether methods in vogue were 
| fair to all concerned an investigation was 
, made last year by Leonard J. Schwarz, 
| pharmacognocist, under the direction of 


| United States Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
‘tion. Mr. Schwarz’s report has just been 
| published by the Bureau of Foreign and 
| Domestic Commerce, with which organi- 
| zation he will be attached after July 1 


i [Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


| Czechoslovakia Signs 
Treaty on Naturalization 


A naturalization treaty regularizing 
the status of naturalized citizens in both 
Czechoslovakia and the United States 
16 by the American 


j 


| 


| Minister at Prague, Lewis Einstein. An| 


State on July 20 explaining the treaty 
fellows in full text: 

The Department of State has been 
notified by telegram from the American 
Minister at Prague of the signature on 
July 16 of a naturalization treaty be- 
tween the United States and Czechoslo- 
vakia. This should be gratifying to 
naturalized American citizens of Czecho- 


slovak origin, since it will enable them | 


!to know what their status and rights 


‘ 
| 
| tion of the contests. At the same time | 
'efforts have been made to replace the | 
|emphasis on contests with an increased 
| emphasis on various measuring devices | 
for the improvement of instruction. The 
| teaching device that emphasizes the par- | 
| ticipation of all pupils pursuing a sub- | 
{ject is more beneficial in many 
than the plan of grooming a few stu- | 
dents for a contest to the detriment per- ; 
haps of others. The criterion for judg- ! 
ing the stimulating effect of contests is 
the increase or decrease in the teaching 
efficiency as indicated by the accomplish- 
ments of all pupils in the classes. In 
| order to achieve this broader and basic 
objective, the contests must motivate the 
teachers to study the efficiency of their 
methods of instruction and the use of 
prognostic, diagnostic, and achievement 
tests. 

The tendency is toward standardiza- 
tion nationally of the contest material 
and rules. The typewriting tests have | 





tion. Almost without exception they are 
conducted in accordance with the in- 
; ternational rules and with uniform, 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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News Summary | 
‘Area of 83,002 Acres Located 
| In Florida and in West. 


| Complete 


and Index 


ways ! | 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 


reader. 
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Turn to 


Il! lie 


i} from 
\]}{ from stock driveway withdrawal, is an- 
nounced by the General Land Office of | 


Revision Favored 
| By Mr. Porter of 


| Chinese Treaties 
Quick Action Advocated by 
Chairman of House For- 
eign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


| Cordial Reception 
By China Predicted 





‘Need for New Relations Is 
Based on Control of Country 
| By Nationalist 


' 

Representative Porter (Rep.), of Pitts- 

| burgh, Pa., Chairman of the House Com- 

mittee on Foreign Affairs, in a statement 
July 20, advocated immediate action of 
this Government looking to a compre- 
hensive revision of existing treaties with 

| China. 


He said that the Nationalst party is | 


; now in control of aii China except the 
| Manchurian provinces and that it is seek- 
ling release from treaty obligations it 
feels to be oppressive and in derogation 
of China’s sovereign dignity. 
Sees Cordial Reception. 

He said that the proposal for 
i treaties would be cordially received by 
the Chinese people, would 
American prestige there and would ce- 
!'ment friendship between the two coun- 
tries. 
} The full text of Mr. Porter’s statement 
| follows: 

On January 28, of last year, the Com- 


of | of the United States so as to facilitate; mittee on Foreign Affairs, of which I 
facilities, | the heavy exports to America, the De-|@™m the chairman, reported favorably to 


; the House of Representatives, a concur- 
jrent resolution which I had earlier 
; troduced and which had been referred to 
This resolution, which 


was adopted by the House by the large | 


majority vote of read as 
follows: 
“Whereas the United States in its rela- 


tions with China has always endeavored 


262 to 43, 
| 


to act in a spirit of mutual frankness and | 
equity and with due regard for the condi- | 


tions prevailing from time to time in 
the two countries, and since the,develop- 
ment of conditions in China makes 
desirable that the United States at the 


present time, in accordance with its tra-'! 


ditional policy, should take the initiative 
in bringing about a readjustment of its 
‘treaty relations with China: Therefore 
| be it 

Negotiation Authorized. 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring). That the 
President of the United States be, and 


into negotiations with duly ac- 


credited agents of the Republic of China, | 


authorized to speak for the people 
China, with a view to the negotiation 
‘and the drafting of a treaty or of treaties 
; between the United States of America 
|} and the Republic of China which shall 
| take the place of the treaties now in 
| force between the two countries, wn 

' provide for the exercise in China of 
American extraterritorial or jurisdic- 
| tional rights or limit her full autonomy 
; With reference to the levying of cus- 
toms dues or other taxes, or of such 
other treaty provisions as may be found 
to be unequal or nonreciprocal in char- 
to the end that henceforth the 
treaty relations between the two coun- 
tries shall be based upon an equitable 
and reciprocal basis and 


j 


| acter, 


dignity of either of the parties or place 
| obstacles in the way of realization by 
either of them of their several national 
aspirations or the maintenance by them 
of their several legitimate domestic 
' policies.” 

| It is clear that recent events in China 
| have made it easier for China to mect 
| the requirements of the proposal em- 
| bodied in this Resolution; namely, that, 


j for the purpose of revising the present | 


; treaties between herself and the United 
States, China should present to the 
American Government duly accredited 


j announcement by the Department of | agents authorized to speak for the peo- 


| ple of China. 

It seems to me that it is now desir- 
able that the American Government 
| Should formally invite the Chinese peo- 
;Ple to appoint agents for the purpose 
jof negotiating with agents to be ap- 
| pobetane by the American Government 
with a view to the drafting of new 
j treaties which, while preserving ail 
proper American interests, will satisfy 
|those desires of the Chinese people 
which, as a great and sovereign Nation, 


j [Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


| Land in Six States 


|, Open to Settlement 


Approximately 83,000 acres of pub- 
lands in five western States and 
Florida to be openea to homestead en- 


| try, according to a statement of the Gen- 
\!\ eral Land Office July 20 by the Depart- 


{ment of the Interior. The full text fol- 


|| lows: 


| Another large opening of public lands 


| belonging to the Government to home- 


stead entry through survey, restoration 


forest withdrawal, and_ release 


the Department of the Interior. 

The various areas, consisting of a to- 
tal of 83,002 acres, are located in the 
States of Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Ex-service men of the World War 


J 


~ 


é 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D 


increase | 


in- | 


it | 


is, respecttully requested to | 


of 


| reci will be such ; 
{as will in no way offend the sovereign | 


pe 


Rail Service Resumed 
From Berlin to Orient 


Through European-Asiatic — rail- 
road service via Siberia similar to 
that which existed before the Worid 
War has been put in operation, the 
Assistant American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Berlin informed the De- 
partment of Commerce, July 20. The 
full text of the Department’s state- 
{| ment follows: 
| Opening of this service had been 
postponed pending conclusion of the 
German-Polish Treasy. Passengers 
can now obtain through tickets 
from Germany to any station in 
Asiatic Russia, Japan and China, 
and = can have their baggage 
checked to destination, but on ac- 
count of the uncertain conditions 
in China, the Chinese railroads 
are reported as not yet participat- 
ing in the through traffic. The trip 
}| from Berlin to Tokio will take 14 
days. A second-class ticket from 
Berlin to Tokio via Fusan will cost 
534 marks, or approximately $150. 











‘Treasury Announces 


_ Modified Rule for 


' Prohibition Seizures 

‘Pveviiiuns of Revenue Act of 

| 1928 Designed to Protect 

Innocent Persons Car- 
ried Out. 


new | 


The Departmentof the Treasury an- 
nounced the completion July 20 of regu- 
lations carrying into effect the provi- 
isions of section 709 of the Revenue Act 
lof 1928. This provision relates to re- 
mission or mitigation of forfeitures and 
seizures under the internal revenue and 


volved, and the regulations now 
public by tke Acting Secretary of the 
|Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, outline the 
|procedure to be followed in filing and 
|adjudicating petitions for remission or 
| mitigation. 

Innocen Persons Protected. 
Announcement was made orally that 
}the intent of Congress clearly was ‘to 
ppretect the rights and interests of in- 
nocent persons by enactment of the sec- 
tion and it is to be the policy of the 
Bureaus of Prohibition and _ Internal 
Revenue to carry out the section in that 
spirit. The regulations are necessary, 
it was explained, in order that the ac- 
tion of both bureaus may be uniform 
and deal with the cases arising there- 
under in a manner assuring justice to 
the innocent property owners as well 
as to the government. 

Should there be cases pending in courés 
,at the present time which fall within 
the category of the situations outlined 
by the regulations and allowable under 
the law, the Treasury will notify the 
Attorney General and request dismissal 
in the court proceedings. 

} it is provided that the petitions for 
remission or mitigation may be filed 
\with the Collector of Internal Revenue 
of the district wherein the properiy 
owner resides, or with the Administra- 
tor of Prohibition, if the matter come: 
under his jurisdiction. This method, it 
was explained, will allow an earlier dis 
; Position of the case for the officials of 
jthe district will have better opportunity 





to obtain necessary information before ! 


‘making 

' Treasury. 
The full text of regulations will 

be published in the issue of July 23. 


recommendations to tive 


Milk Import Center 
Will Be Inspected 


Survey to Be Made of New 
Station at Rouse’s Point. 


ie Inspection oi the newly-completed milk 
import center established at Rouse’s 
| Point, N. Y., under the provisions of the | 
‘Federal Milk i:,-ort Act, will be made 
by the Assistan. Uhief of the Food, Drug, 
{and Insecticide Administration, P. B. | 
| Dunbar, it was stated orally July 24. | 
An appropriation of $50,000 for the! 
station was provided in the Agricultural 
; Appropriation bill and Dr. Dunbar will go! 
ito Rouse’s Point July 24 to survey the' 
situation. 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y., is the most im- ! 
portant center, it was explained, for the | 
|importation of milk into the United 
States. The station was established to 
jissue milk permits to Canadian dairy 
plants ang to examine the milk that is! 
imported from Canada to see that it 
does not exceed the bacteria count and } 
| other sanitary regulations of the Ad. | 
;ministration, In gathering the data for | 
the issuance of permits, the station ac- 
cepts the recommendations of the Cana- | 
j}dian Board of Health, it was stated. | 
After the permits have been issued to 
the milk plants, the bacteriological in- | 
,Spectors at Rouse’s Point check the milk 
as it comes across the border from the 
\licensed dairies to see that it is kept! 
‘up to the st@ndards of the Federal Milk 
Act. Agents from the station also carry 
jout investigations at the Canadian dairies 
\to see that the plants meet the tuberculo- 
‘sis and other requirements of the Food, | 
Drug and Insecticide Administration for 
jthe sanitary production of miik, it was | 


‘Roy O. West Appointed 
Secretary of Interior 


[By Teleg -aph.] 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., July 
20—President Coolidge today appointed | 
|Roy O. West. of Chicago, as Secretary 
\of Interior, succeeding Dr. Hubert Work, 
pa Was announced officially at the tem- 
porary Executive Offices here. 


prohibition laws. relative to violations of | 
law in which intoxicating liquors are in- | 
made | 


‘slaughter calves are divided 


coPY 


Treaty Accepted 
By Japan and 


Czechoslovakia 


| 


Fourteen Negotiating Na- 
tions Have Now Approved 
American Proposals to 
Renounce War. 


President of France 
Answers Felicitations 


| 
| 


Premier Tanaka Declares His 
Government Is Happy to 
Be Able to Give Full 


Concurrence. 


| All of the 14 negotiating nations have 
;now accepted the Kellogg treaty to re- 
| nounce This fact was made known 
| July 20, at the Department of State fol- 
|} lowing receipt of a favorable note from 
‘Japan, and a telegram stating that a 
ifavorable reply had been handed to the 
; American Minister to Czechoslovakia, 
Lewis Einstein. 
{| “The Japanese government are happy 

to be able to give their full concurrence,” 
i Baron Giichi Tanaka, Japanese Premier 
,and Minister of Foreign Affairs, informed 
; the American charge d’affaires in Tokyo, 
| Norman Armour, in a note made public 

July 20 by the Department of State. 

Japan Expresses Gratification. 

“The Imperial Government are proud 
{to be among the first to be associated 
; with a movement so plainly in unison 
with the hopes everywhere entertained,” 
said Baron Tanaka, “and confidently con- 
‘cur with the high probability of the ac- 
ceptance of this simple and magnani- 
mous treaty by the whole. civilized 
world.” 

Similar expression of sentiment was 
received from the President of the 
French Republic, Gaston Doumergue, in 
a telegram to President Coolidge made 
public by the Department of State. 
| Spain Desires to Sign. 

When questioned regarding the possi- 
bility of inviting Spain to become an 
‘original signatory, Secretary Kellogg 
{stated orally that this must be decided 
‘by all of the interested powers. He said 
that he had veceived: no-information of- 
ficially regarding Spain’s desire to sign 
the original pact, although he has read 
|reports to that effect in the 'press. 

The Spanish Ambassador has con- 
veyed no word to the effect that Spain 
| desires to become an original signatory, 
Secreary Kellogg stated. : 3 

‘ The Japanese Government’s reply to 
Secretary Kellogg’s anti-war proposal 
coniained in his note of June 23, 1928, 
was handed July 20 by Baron Giichi 
Tanaka, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to the American Charge d’Affaires in 
, Tokyo. The full text follows: 

“Sir: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your note of the 23d 
, ultimo in which you recall to my at- 
tention your government’s identic note 
of 13th of April of this year, en- 
cl._.ng, together with certain correspond- 
ence, the preliminary draft of a treaty, 
and inquiring whether this government 
were in a position to give favorable 
consideration to the latter. 

Your note under reply further recalls 
that on the 20th of April the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic circulated 
among the interested governments an 
alternative draft treaty, and that on the 
28th of April the Secretary of State of 
; the United States of America explained 
fully the construction placed by that 
| Government on their own draft, in view 
_of the matter emphasized in the French 
alternative. 

“You now further inform me that the 
British, German and Italian Govern- 
ments have replied to your government’s 
‘notes of the 13th April last, and that 
the governments of the British self-gov- 
erning dominions and of India have like- 


war. 


| wise replied to invitations addressed to 
'them on the suggestion of His Britannic 


Majesty’s Government in Great Britain; 


‘Continued on Page Column 7.) 


Grades for Livestock 
And Meats Provided 


Standards Established for 
Slaughter Cattle and Veal. 


Official United States standards for 
grades of slaughter cattle, vealers and 
slaughter calves, and veal and calf car- 
casses, have been established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under an or- 
der signed by the Secretary, W. M. 
Jardine, it was auncunced July 20. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
regarding the new grades, which were 
made effective July 16, follows: 

Slaughter cattle are divided into five 
classes—steers, heifers, cows, bulls and 
stags. Standards are provided for seven 
grades in each class. Vealers and 
into three 
classes—steers, heifers and bulls. 

The same division is made for veal 
and calf carcasses, although in the case 


|of immature animals, sex condition, on 


which the classes are based, is relatively 
unimportant. There are standards for 
six grades of vealers .and slaughter 
calves as well as for veal and calf cat- 
casses. Weight segregation is also an 
important market factor, and this has 
been taken into consideration. in deter- 


| mining the various subdivisions. 


Public hearings on the classes and 
grades of livestock and meats were held 
in numerous cities throughout the coun- 
try late in 1925 and 1926, at which the 
sentiment of vreducers, slaughterers, 
wholesale and retail meat dealers, agri- 
cultural college teachers and others in- 
terested in the livestock and meat indus- 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 
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Geological Survey 
_ Uses Plane to Enter 
Alaskan Wilderness 


Exploration Party Is Said to 
Have Saved Two Weeks by 
Air Trip; Pack Train 
Reduced in Size. 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


“s 


The first use of an airplane in trans- 
porting a United State Geological Sur- 
vey exploration party into the wilder- 
ness of Alaska, was announced on July 

; 20, by the Department of the Interior. 
By use of the airplane, the party saved 
two weeks and the pack train that fol- 

© lowed was reduced in size, it was said. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

A new use of the airplane, that of 
transporting Government exploration 
parties into the Alaskan wilderness, was 
revealed by a telegram recently re- 
ceived at the Department of the Interior. 

. It stated that the technical men of one 

“of the Geological Survey parties, going 
into the Mount Spurr region, the ex- 
ploration of which was begun last year, 
“traveled by airplanes from Anchorage 
to the upper end of Lake Chakamna, 

- where field work will begin.” This use 
of airplane transportation put the men 

- on the job two weeks earlier than was 
possible by ordinary travel, a matter of 
importance in the short Alaskan open 
season. It also reduced the size of the 
pack train that followed. 

There are this summer six parties of 
the Geological Survey in the 4eld in 
widely scattered areas of the Territory. 

. One party is making a reconnaissance 
topographic map of a part of the Ketchi- 
kan region of southeeastern Alaska, 

’ another will also serve as a test of the 
results of photographic _ surveying, 
another phase of work done by airplane. 

** A photographic survey by airplane was 
made two years ago and will be checked 

>from the ground this year. Another bit 
of work that is this summer under way 
in Alaska is a topographic mapping of 
a part of Admiralty Island. Yet another 
is that of carrying forward geologic in- 
vestigations in the Nizina district of the 
Copper River region. Ceologic recon- 
Maissance in the upper Tanana and 
Yukon regions that lie west of the Inter- 
national boundary is also being advanced. 
The conibined geologi and topographic 

’ reconnaissance work in the Alaska Range 
region of southwestern Alaska is going 
forward. Dr. Philip S. Smith, the 
chief Alaskan geologist of the Geological 
Survey, is making a swing around the 
circle of Alaska’s mining activities 
and also visiting some of his field 
parites. 

Lack of Communication. 

Some of the Survey’s field parties are 
°-in extremely wild and difficult country, 
“cut off from all communication with the 

outside world, and dependent entirely 
uvon their own resources. The importance 
of their discoveries I 
mised until the men “come ou in 
September or October. The results of 
last year’s exploration included, among 
other things, the discovery of a large 
river, mumerous lakes, unsuspected 
glaciers, and an active voleano, the ex- 
fstence of none of which previously had 
been known. Most of the chiefs of the 
Alaskan parties—geologists and topo- 
graphic engineers — are veterans in 
Alaskan work, and the engineer in charge 
of cne party now in southeastern Alaska 
has made some 20 annual trips from 
Washington, D. C., to Alaska and return. 

For 60 years Alaska has been a pos- 
session of the United States. At one 
time referred to as “Seward’s Folly,” it 

. was, on the dicovery of bonanza ‘gold, 
recognized as a real asset, and with this 


+9) 


_ came a demand for authoritative infor- | 


mation concerning an area nine time the 
size of all New England. So for more 
than 30 years the United States Geo- 
logical Survey has every year sent out 

arties to explore portions of this big 

erritory and to investigate its ge- 
ography, geology and mineral re- 
sources. The geologists and engineers of 
the Geological Survey have entered 
Alaskan rivers from one ocean, worked 
‘up to their sources, portaged their canoes 
across high divides, and descended the 
‘rivers of another drainage basin into 
the waters of a different ocean. 


Test Standards Used 


In Commerce Courses 


 Juternational Rules Fixed for 


can only be sur-| 
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Senator Hale Declares 
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He Will Seek 


America Protests 


Early Action on Bill to Provide Cruisers French Regulation 


States 
| 


That Nation Has Fallen Behind Other Powers in 
Naval Construction Program. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


much they may build we do not intend 
to allow ourselves to be outdistanced. 


“But by  shilly-shallying along and) 
letting our Navy drop behind, we cease) 


to be a factor in the situation. With 
|/something to offer we put through the 
Washington conference. 
to offer, the Geneva conference came to 
| naught. 


Asks Navy Equal 
'To That of Any Other Power 


| “Our aggregate wealth is greater than 
{that of any other half dozen nations in 
the world combined. Our foreign com- 
merce is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
We are the acknowledged money center 
|of the world. By every precept in his- 


& | tory we could properly arrogate to our-| 
j selves the right to control of the seas} 


|for the protection of our vast posses- | 
sions and our expanding comerce. No 
one could gainsay us should we see fit so 
to do, but we do not see fit so to do. 
We are a peaceful nation wanting peace | 
and the benefits of peace. All that we} 
| desire is a Navy equal to that of any} 
other power in the world, that will give 
security to our country and protection | 
|to our citizens and our interests at home | 
and abroad. Such a Navy will insure 
protection in war time and in peace time 
to the American merchant marine. And 
| let me say here that just as you cannot 
|maintain a strong merchant marine with- | 
out an adequate Navy to protect it, so| 
you cannot maintain a strong Navy with- | 
jout an adequate merchant marine to} 
; administer to the needs of the fleet when | 
|operating away from its home bases. 

“The interests and aims of the people | 
of these United States are all for peace. 
|Our every effort in the councils of the! 
world will be to maintain a condition of | 
| world peace. Our influence in the coun- | 
cils of the world is based on our financial 
position, our military strength, and the | 
power that we have to enforce any | 
!position that we may take. To doubt} 
\the use to which we will put that mili- | 
jtary strength is to doubt the will for| 
|peace of the American people. Let us | 
iby all means do everything that lies | 
within our power to encourage treaties 
‘and agreements that will prevent war 
jand that will result in a proportionate | 
{reduction of armament throughout the| 
; world, but until we know beyond perad- |! 
jventure of doubt that wars will not} 
‘occur, let us keep up to the full measure | 
'of our national needs that arm of the} 
| service which must bear the first brunt | 
lof any hestile attack, and which is the} 
real life insurance of our country—the | 
| United States Navy.” | 


House Committee 
Discusses Proposed Cruisers | 


In the report from the House Commit- | 
ltee on Naval Affairs on the cruiser bill, | 
|which was incorporated in the Senate 
‘Committee’s report, the desirability for 
;the proposed new cruisers was discussed 
jas follows: es 

“The bill authorizes the construction 
|of 15 cruisers to be laid down in three 
equal groups during the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1929, 1930, and 1931. 
number and tonnage of these vessels of | 
our Navy, now in being and in pros-| 
ivect, is not sufficient for our needs nor| 
| commensurate with the cruiser strength! 
|of other navies. | 
| “The needs of cruisers may be classed 
lunder two major heads— : 

' “First, for scouting and screening 
iduties with the capital fleet. The su- 
| perior speed of cruisers enables them 
|to obtain information of the whereabouts 
and movements of the enemy fleet so 
ithat battle may be joined or evaded as| 
|conditions may dictate, while hindering 
| similar information to the enemy. More-| 
| over, their combination of speed and ar-| 
;mament contribute an efficient element to 
\the screen protecting the Battle Fleet. 

| “Second, for dispersed cruising tasks, 
‘such as (a) protecting our main ports, 
{the approaches to the Panama Canal, so; 
vital to our trade and defense, the Ha- 
| waiian Islands, the Philippines, and other 
|focal points; (b) protecting from raids| 
four merchants shipping, and the trans-} 
port of men and munitions; and (c) con- 
trolling the use of the seas. 

“The number of cruisers needed by 
the United States is determined by the) 
requirements for these two kinds of serv- 
ice. According to the estimate of Earl 
| Jellicoe, admiral of the British Fleet, | 
| at the Geneva naval conference last sum- 


With nothing | 


| cruisers 


The | 


'on its construction. 


| available. 


Contests in Typewriting. mer “it is the generally accepted view4 
that, in a fleet, five cruisers are required 
for every three capital ships.” On this ba- | 
'sis, as the United States Fleet has 18 
|capital ships, the ratio would call for 30 


[Continued from Pays 1.] 
standard material furnished by type- 
writers companies. Improvement can be 


lantic and Pacific coasts, the Panama 
| Canal, and the Hawaiian Zone, and that 
we needed at least six additional cruisers 
for convoy work, to guard commerce and 
transports and to patrol the seas. This 
makes a total of 15 required for detached 
control tasks. In other words, with the 
28 cruisers for the capital fleet, and 15 
for detached service, he estimated the 
minimum of our cruiser requirements as 
| 43, summarized as follows: Fleet, 26; 
| destroyed squadron flagships, 2; focal 
points, 9; convoy, 6; total, 43 : 
“Your committee desires to emphasize 
that when the 15 cruisers proposed in 
this bill are completed the United States 
will have only 33 modern cruisers (of 


and carry but 6-inch guns). This is 
10 less than the essential minimum deter- 
mined by the Navy General Board. Even 
| if only 28 cruisers are detailed to our 
capital fleet as called for by Admiral 
Hughes, rather than the 30 indicated by 





| Admiral Jellicoe’s estimate of what is 


required, this will leave but five cruisers 
for guarding important points, for con- 


, voy work, for protecting commerce and 


for controlling the seas. 4 
“It is hardly necessary to add that if 


States will have none for control duties 


and the capital fleet will be lacking 10} held a meeting on July 7, when it consti- | 
its| tuted the Drafting Committee which | 


considered to 
safety and efficiency.” 
The situation with respect to aircraft 


carriers was discussed as follows: 
New Aircraft Carrier 


necessary 


| To Be Constructed 


“Your committee has made provision 
for the construction of one additional air- 
craft carrier. Under the Washington 
treaty both the unit tonnage and total 
tonnage of aircraft carriers was limited 
in the case of each of the naval powers 
signatory to the treaty. 

“At the present time we are 56,300 
tons under the treaty allowance, and as 
part of our existing tonnage, namely, the 
U. S. S. Langley, is denoted as experi- 
mental in the treaty we may, when we 
consider conditions warrant it, build 69,- 
000 additional tons of aircraft carriers 
and scrap the U. S. S. Langley of 12,700 
tons. 

“Our present effective strength in this 
type of vessel consists of only two units, 
the recently commissioned Saratoga and 
Lexington, totaling 66,000 tons. Until 
such time as experiment in the opera- 
tion of these vessels have shown clearly 
the type of carrier most suited to our 
needs, it is the judgment of your com- 
mittee that further carrier tonnage other 
than proposed in this bill should not be 
authorized for the present. 4 

“Your committee has been impressed 
by the statements made before that in- 
creased efficiency may be expected to be 
obtained by building our remaining al- 
lowed tonnage of aircraft carriers as ves- 
sels of approximately 13,800 tons. 

“It is estimated that such ships can 
operate 72 planes compared to the 77 
larger planes 4 ore from the 33,000 
tons carriers, Lexington and Saratoga. 
Such an increase in the number of mo- 
bile landing and vperating stations per 
ton of ship has been the factor that 
has decided your committee to provide 


for this small type of carrier by limiting | 


the amount of money that may be spent 
It is believed that 
the reduced speed of the new carrier and 


'the absence of any 8-inch guns will be 


compensated for in large measure by the 
advantages in the smaller type just 
mentioned. 


“At the present time the tonnage of | 
| aircraft carriers built, building, and ap- 


ropriated for is as follows: United 
States, 78,700 tons; British Empire, 107,- 
550 tons; Japan, 63,300 tons. 

“In addition Great Britain has one 
carrier on her announced program to be 
laid down in 1929.” 


Appropriations Lacking 


For Destroyer Leaders 

With respect to the possibility of con- 
struction of destroyer leaders and sub- 
marines of post-war type, the House 
Committee report, concurred in by the 
Senate Committee, expressed the opinion 
that existing legislation authorizes ap- 
propriations for these purposes whenever 
Congress sees fit to make the money 
On this question the report 
says: 

“Consideration has been given to the 
request for destroyer leaders, of which | 


which 10 are of 6,600 tons displacement, | 
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Relief Provided for Unemployed in Sweden | (Cases of Measles 
By Local and Government Commissions Increase in Number 


7 ' System of Doles and Special Projects to Give Work in ‘ 
Of Foreign Films Slack Times Developed by Nation. 


Exception Made at Geneva 
On Convention to Remove 
Export’ and Import 
Restrictions. 


Exceptions to the Convention on Pro- 
hibitions and Restrictions on Imports and 
Exports have been taken up at an inter- 

| national conference at Geneva, at which 
|the United States is represented by the 
American Minister to Switzerland, Hugh 
R. Wilson. Summaries of the daily pro- 
| ceedings, published by the League of Na- 
| tions, have been received by the Depart- 
|ment of State. 


| Mr. Wilson protested the regulation 
which exists in France on the subject of 
|showing foreign films. His statement 
| was a reply to certain observations pre- 

sented by the French Government which 

considered that a cinematograph regula- 
| tion is not contrary to the spirit of the 
| convention. 

The summaries for the first days of 
the conference, July 3 and 5, were pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of July 
;20. The summary of the proceedings on 
July 7 follow in full text: 


| Geneva, July 7, 1928: The Confer- 


i these cruisers be not built the United| ence for the Abolition of Import and 


|Export Prohibitions and Restrictions 


| will draw up itssfinal text. The Commit- 
|} tee is composed of the President, M. 
Colijn, and M. Serruys, (France), M. 
Brunet, (Belgium), -Sir Sydney Chap- 
man (Great Britain) and M. Ito 
(Japan.) 

The Conference adopted a text to 
be inserted in the general convention 
| dealing with the case in which the pro- 
|tocols on hides and bones would be pre- 
| vented from coming into force owing 
to an insufficient number of ratifications. 
In this case the signatories would be 
jentitled to demand exemptions for hides 
a bones. 


| There was also a debate on the ques- 
jtion of the date of signature. It had 
| been understood, in principle, that States 
whose reservations had been accepted 
would sign the Convention immediately 
after the Conference, failing which their 
‘reservations would not be maintained. 

| The United States delegate, neverthe- 
less, stated that he weuld not be able 
to sign before his Government had had 
the time to study the convention. It was, 
further, pointed out that as Bulgaria 
was not represented at the Conference 
{and had presented a reservation which 
|had been acceded to, this reservation 
| would be in danger of becoming null and 
void if the arrangements in question 
|were maintained. 


Motion Pictures Discussed. 


a formula upholding the principle of 
signature immediately after the Con- 
ference but taking into cinsideration the 
two special cases mentioned. 


Mr. Lindsay (India), made a statement 
with regard to certain difficulties en- 
jcountered by India in importing rice 
from Japan. 
the Japanese point of view on this ques- 
tion. is was, however, recognized that 
j this question did not come within the 
scope of the conference. 


long declaration concerning the regula- 
| tion which exists in France on the sub- 
ject of showing foreign films. This 
statement was a reply to certain ob- 
servations presented by the French Gov- 
;ernment, which considered that a cine- 
|matograph regulation is not contrary 
to the spirit of the convention for the 
abolition of prohibitions. 

Mr. Wilson said that he could not let 
{this pass without protesting. He en- 





of this regulation. 


M. Serruys (France), replied that the 
‘cinematograph regulation could not be 
| considered as having an economic char- 
acter. It was, on the contrary, a ques- 
| tion of moral protection and was based 
jon the necessity of defending national 
‘traditions and special forms of culture. 

He pointed out that other countries, 
in particular Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, Austria, had issued regulations 
which they could not withdraw. 


Would Safeguard Culture. 
M. Trendelenburg (Germany) was of 





The Conference reached agreement on | 


M. Ito (Japan), explained | 


Mr. Wilson (United States), made a} 


deavored to show the economic results | 


Both the Government Unemployment 
Commission and local unemployment 
committees care for the unemployed in 
Sweden, the Department of Labor says in 
a review just made public of recent con- | 
sular information on unemployment in 
that country. 


The report tells of machinery for the 
care of the unemployed, kinds of relief 
and procedure thereunder, labor disputes 
with relation to unemployment, and other 
phases of the question. 

The full text of the report’s discus-} 
sion of the Swedish unemployment situa- 
tion follows: 


In Sweden the unemployed are taken 


|care of by local unemployment commit- 
tees and the Government Unemployment 





Commission. The following data on the 
operation of these relief agencies are 
| taken from reports, under dates of March | 
19 and 22, 1928, from the United States | 
Consul General at Stockholm. 


In the first instance the enemaployes | 
}are cared for by the local authorities, 
through an unemployment committee, 
composed of not less than 4 nor more 
than 10 members, representation being 
given to local authorities, local charitabie | 
relief associations, employers, and work-| 
}ers. When possible the membership also| 
|includes experts. If the locality is un-| 
|able to provide for all its unemployed | 
the committee communicates with the} 
unemployment commission at Stockholm, 
which extends such aid as is regarded 
necessary. 


Specialists Aid 
In Relief Work 


| This unemployment commission in-| 
cludes a board with attached experts, 
an office force, and a number of engi- 
|neers and foremen. While the commis- 
sion does not as yet rank as a Govern-| 
ment institution, tt functions as one, and 
its existence depends upon its annual] 
| appropriation by the Ricksdag. In 1927 
;its grant amounted to 5,000,000 crowns. | 
(the value of the crown is about $.26781). 
For 1928, however, request was made for 
only 3,000,000 crowns. Since the forma- | 
| tion of the commission in 1914 it has| 
| entailed an expense of 164,477,000 crowns | 
to the Government. 

Communal relief. — Unemployed per- 
sons in the locality coming under the| 
unemplayment committees’ jurisdiction 
apply to that body for assistance. Prior 
to the worker’s registration by the com- 
mittee he must have called at the local 
| public labor exchange and secured there- 

rom a printed card indicating that it 
has been impossible to get a job for 
him in the open market. He must also 
present his testimonials from previous 
employers to show that he has not been 
dismissed for misconduct nor left his job 
voluntarily. When it is found that a} 
workman is out of employment through 
no fault of his and has aendeavored to 
secure regular work without being able 
to do so, he is registered by the unem- 
ployment committee. The statements of | 
the unemployed are checked up by the 
committee’s special investigators. 

The assistance rendered by the unem- 
| ployment committees takes the form of 
either cash benefits or employment at 
relief works. 

The character of such relief work 

varies to a considerable extent, but gen- 
erally it is ordinary unskilled labor. As 
a rule it is ditching or road building and 
the construction of athletic grounds. 
Tennis courts and ski-jumping hills 
have also been constructed through the 
municipal employment of men wut of 
work. Furthermore, snow removal pro- 
vides temporary city employment for 
thousands during the winter. 
_ Government communal relief.—When 
it is not possible for a city or town to 
| establish relief works within its jurisdic- 
tion but it is able to pay wages for re- 
lief work, recourse is had to the Gov- 
ernment unemployment cornmission for 
aid. If the commission approves the 
application, a certain part of the compen- 
sation of those employed on this Gov- 
ernment communal relief. work is fur- 
nished by the commission, the remainder 
being paid by local authorities through 
the unemployment committee. 

The total wage, however, paid to those 
employed on such relief project is fixed 
| by the unemployment commission. 


Government Provides 
Work on 69 Projects 


_Government relief works.—At the be- 
ginning of February, 1928, there were 69 


| 











commission and the local unemployment 
committees concerning strikes and lock- 
outs has occasioned a great deal of dis- 
cussion and resulted in political disturb- 
ances, because of organized ae 
strength in Sweden. The present volicy 
is outlined below: 

In the case of general strikes or lock- | 
outs which cover the whole or practi- 
cally the whole country, all official aid 
of whatever kind it may be to the work- 
men of the industry or occupation in- 
volved ceases immediately even to such 
unemployed who are receiving help but 
who are registered as pelonging to the 
industry or occupation. Members of the | 
“local labor surplus” (explained above), 
even if they have previously worked in 
the industry involved in the conflict, 
however, continue to receive aid, in as 
much as they are registered only as 
“former workers” in the industry in 
question. 

In the case of local labor conflicts, 
that are considered to have general in-| 
fluence on the wages, etc., of that in- 
dustry in the whole country, the above 
line of action is also followed. If a lo- 
cal labor conflict is considered to be | 
of little or no importance to the indus- 
try as a whole, only the workmen di- 
rectly involved in the conflict are de- 
barred from unemployment relief. 


Policies Differ Regarding 
Local and National Disputes 


When the labor dispute involves prac- 
tically the whole country, the commis- 
sion and committees do not send the un- 
employed to secure regular work with 
the corporations or companies concerned 
in the conflict. On the ‘other hand, if the 
labor controversy is a local one, unem- 
ployment relief agencies may, if wages 
offered are not below the normal rates 
in that section for that character of 
work, send unemployed to apply for jobs | 
with employers who are parties to the 
controversy. The unemployed, therefore, 
may be utilized to prevent lesser labor 
disputes in case the wages and condi- 
tions of employment offered are reason- 
able. 

Drawing the line between local and na- | 
tional labor disputes has been no easy 
matter and on one occasion is reported 
to have been directly instrumental in 
bringing about “ministerial changes =| 








the Government.” 

The Stockholm Unemployment Com- | 
mittee has proposed the establishment 
of a farming school for the unemployed 
to counteract the tendency of the agri- 
cultural workers to move to the cities. ! 
During the period of instruction the 
married pupils would be granted a cash 
dole of 3 crowns a day and the single 
pupils 2 crowns a day. The unemploy- | 
ment commission has already announced | 
its willingness to pay one-half of the | 
doles, and it is believed that the munic- 
ipal authorities of Stockholm will sanc- 
tion the undertaking. 

While there are many charitable or- 


|ganizations in Sweden there are only 


two that make systematic efforts to 
place the unemployed. One of these helps 
released convicts to get work, while the 
other has woodchopping yards where per- 
sons out of work are given temporary 
employment until they can secure a reg- 
ular job or be placed on a relief project. 


Cancellations Unchanged 
For New Air Mail Rates | 


The Post Office Department is on 
planning to issue a special cancellation | 
stamp in connection with the change in | 
the air mail postage rate effective Au- 
gust 1, 1928, the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, an- 
nounced July 20. 
statement follows: 

In connection with the change in the 
air mail postage rate effective August 
1, 1928, no special cancellation stamp or 
cachet whatever will be authorized at 
any office as it is not believed there 
would be any real advantage gained in 
doing so, especially in view of the fact 
that the new five-cent air mail stamp 
will in itself be’ in the nature of a dis- 
tinguishing mark on the covers. 


The full text of his | 


|more than 30,190,000. 


Governmetn relief works in Sweden giv- 


our Navy has none, and for submarines | opinion that the question of measures 
of post-war type, in which our Navy is|taken by States to safeguard their na- 
seriously deficient. Your committee |tional traditions and intellectual inter- 
makes no recommendations that addi-,ests did not come within the scope of 
the Conference. 


made in the selection of content, rules 
for eligibility to graded contests, and 
the selection of dates for sectional, 
State, and national contests. Efforts 


were made to standardize the shorthand ! 


_ contests in 1926 by the free distribu- 
tion of printed standard tests, together 


with a copy of the National Shorthand | 


Reporters’ Association rules for grading 
transcripts. The outstanding possibilities 
for improvement of the shorthand con- 
_.tests, in addition to those 
for typewriting, pertain to the length of 


the tests and the system of marking! 


and grading. The vocabularies for the 
shorthand and _ typewriting contests 
should be based upon scientific vocabu- 
lary studies in business, and the subject 
matter should pertain to business. 
Contributions have been made by 
Paul Carlson, State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis., by the preparation of 
bookkeeping tests. With the inclusion of 


bookkeeping and other subjects in the} 


contests the basis for this contest ma- 
terial should be actual job analyses. 
The problems of bookeeping and clerical 
content are modified by different ap- 
proaches to the subject and by city and 
Stete syllabi designed to meet local 
‘needs. Assistance in solving these prob- 
lems should be found in such studies 
as those conducted by the bookkeeping 
«committee in Cleveland, Ohio; the co- 
operative endeavor between Harvard 
University and the National Association 
of Office Managers; and by Benjamin 
Strumph, New York University. The 
preparation of the contest material pre- 
sents an opportunity for cooperation 


with such organizations as the Amer-| 


“jean Management Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Office Managers, 
or one of the societies of accountants. 


Czechoslovakia Signs 
Treaty on Naturalization 


[Continued from Page 1.] , 
will be in case they visit their native 
land. wa ates 3 ; 

The treaty is similar to that which 


was concluded with Bulgaria in 1922 and| shall have resided for two years in his! 


n treaties previously concluded with vari- 


mentioned | 


cruisers with the capital fleet quite apart 
;from any cruisers used for detached 
| service. 


Admiral Hughes 
Makes Recommendations 


stated by Admiral Hughes, Chief of 
Naval Operations, as the minimum re- 
{quirement of the United States Fleet. 
In his testimony before your committee 
Admiral Hughes explained with great 
detail the requirements of the capital 
fleet for auxiliary vessels and the func- 
tions which they were called upon to 
perform. He fixed the minimum number 
of cruisers for scouting and screening 
tasks at 26, which with two additional 
cruisers as destroyer flagships, make a 
|total of 28 cruisers for service with the 
fleet (two less than the number required 
}by Admiral Jellicoe’s formula). 
“Admiral Hughes further stated in his 
testimony before the committee that the 


of nine cruisers to guard focal points 
such as our principal ports on the At- 


ous other countries. Under the treaty 
the government of each country recog- 





| 


| nizes the naturalization of its former 
|nationals in the other country as having 


|released them from their original alle-| 


giance. Although they remain liable to 
punishment for _ offenses committed 
against their country of origin prior to 
| emigration, it is specifically provided in 
the treaty that they shall not be pun- 
ished for expatriation or for having 
|failed, prior to their naturalization, to 
|answer summonses to military service 
which had been served upon them with- 
in five years preceding their naturali- 
zation. 

The treaty also provides that, if a 


naturalized citizen resumes residence of | 


a permanent character in his country of 
;origin he shall be deemed to have re- 
‘nounced his naturaliaztion. 
‘further that the intent not to return to 
the counry of naturalization may be held 
to exist when the naturalized citizen 


country of origin. 


“This is two more than the number} 


It states | 


tional vessels of the destroyer type be 
authorized, because the act of August 
29, 1916, authorized 12 such vessels ‘to 
have the highest practicable speed and 
'the greatest desirable radius of action,’ 
\for the construction of which no appro- 
priations have yet been made. Your 
Committee regards this authorization as 
sufficient authority for the appropriation 
{of funds to build the needed destroyer 
| leaders. 

“The act of August 29, 1916, likewise 
authorized three ‘fleet submarines’ for 
| the construction of which no appropria- 
;tions have yet been made. Your Com- 
mittee believes this authorization suffi- 
cient to justify appropriations for three 
;submarines of a smaller type, between 
|the S and V classes, of which we have 
none in commission at the present time, 
land recommends that appropriations 
{therefor be made this year. Although 
we have only six submarines built or 
building of later than war-time design 
and many submarines now carried on the 





jof usefulness, vour Committee desires 
to consider plans looking to increased 
safety in operating submarines, as well 
|as plans for two salvage ships projected 
jin section 5 of the present bill, before 
| taking any further action toward replac- 
jing those on the Navy list that are no 
longer safely and effectively serviceable.” 


Ratifications of Treaty 
With Honduras Exchanged 


Ratifications of the treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Consular Rights 
| with Honduras were exchanged, July 19, 
at Tegucigalpa, it was announced July 
20 by the Department of State. The 
statement follows in full tex: 

The Department has been informed by 
the American Minister in Tegucigalpa 
that he exchanged July 20 ratisfications 
with the Honduran Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Consular Rights, signed 
by the United States and Honduras in 
December, 1927, at Tegucigalpa. 

This treaty was ratified by the Senate 
| of the United States on June 9, 1928. 





He agreed with M. 
Serruys, and reserved his Government’s 
right to take any measures considered 
necessary to safeguard national culture, 
even after the abolition of the import 
prohibition on films. 


M. Schuller (Austria) agreed with M. 
Serruys and M. Trendelenburg. He 
briefly explained the Austrian regula- 
tion on cinematograph. 

Mr. Lindsay (India) said that his 
country also proposed to take protective 
measures as regards the cinematograph. 
It contemplated, in particular, the pre- 
vention of the export of films which 
might give a wrong idea of Indian 
civilization. 


M. di Nola (Italy) agreed with Mr. 
Trendelenburg that this question was 
not a matter for the Conference. He ob- 
served that certain provisions of the 
| Convention made it possible to safeguard 
national traditions by film regulations. 
The Italian regulation had been drawn 
up in this spirit and he considered that 


United States should have a minimum} Navy list have passed their allotted span|this regulation could not be renounced. 


The President proposed that the Con- 
ference should adopt the opinion ex- 
pressed by M. Trendelenburg and di Nola 
and that the discussion should be closed. 

M. Serruys said that this opinion was 
similar to his own and he, therefore, 
considered that his opinion was also 
adopted. The President specified that 
the Conference had abstained from a de- 
cision on the substance of the question. 


Courses Studied for Pupils 
With Defective Eyesight 


Problems encountered in the education 
in public schools of children suffering 
from permanently defective vision are 
being studied in two courses at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, stated 
orally on July 19. It said that the 
| courses deal with administrative peda- 
gogical and ocular problems, and are the 
first of an advanced series to be given 
by the School of Education and the Medi- 
cal School of the university, primarily 
for graduate students who have had pre- 
vious training in the field. 


| 
| 


ing jobs to 4,75) from the ranks of un- 
employed. The majority of these works | 
are concerned with the maintenance of | 
State forests, chiefly road building, grad- 


aviation has been greatly aided by the 
construction of air harbors by the unem- 
ployment commission. 

When recourse is had to Government 
relief work, the local committee must 
supply the recruits with any clothing 
or equipment they may require for out- 
side labor and prepay their railway or 
boat fare to the place of their employ- 
ment. Such fares are afterward re- 
funded by the commission.) As the Gov- 
ernment unemployment relief projects 
are as a rule located in the forests or 
other thinly populated sections, free 
lodgings, usually in specially built bar- 
racks, are available for the men at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

In case or refusal of the unemployed 
to accept the offered jobs they are not 
given another opportunity for employ- 
ment on relief work for a certain period, 
ordinarily three months. 

The commission fixes relief work 
wages somewhat below the regular 
rates for unskilled labor in the same dis- 


trict so as not to interfere with the open 
labor market. 


Statistics Given 
Of Registered Unemployed 


In January, 1928, the number of un- 
employed who applied for assistance at 
local unemployment committees was 
26,900, of whom 12,220, or 45 per cent, 
were given aid, as follows: In Govern- 
ment relief work, 4,750; in Govern- 
ment-communal relief work, 1,370; in 
communal relief work, 2,400; through 
cash doles, 3,700. 

At the close of February, 1928, the 
city of Stockholm had 1,975 unem- 
ployed registered—0.42 per cent of its 
population of 465,000. In 1927 this city 
paid 1,700,000 crowns for the assist- 
ance of those out of work. 

It is estimated that the total number 
of unemployed in Sweden is muck higher 
than the number applying to local un- 
employment committees and is probably 
60,000, or approximately 1 per cent of 
the total population of the country. At- 
tention, however, is called to the fact 
that this is a wintertime record and 
that conditions begin to improve in the 
spring. 

The attitude of the unemployment 








ing, ditching, and clearing. Commercial |, 


Over Total of 1927 


— 


Prevalence of Diphtheria, 
Infantile Paralysis, and 
Scarlet and Typhoid 


Fevers Declines. 


Measles is becomtng increasingly prev- 
alent throughout the United States 
with reports from 41 States showing 
7,616 cases for the week ended June 
80 of this year as compared with 4,- 
843 cases for the corresponding week 
of last year, the Public Health Servi ® 
announced July 20 in ‘its weekly state- 
ment on the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases. 

For the week ended June 30 of this 


year, 98 cities in all parts of the coun- 
try, having an estimated aggregate pop- 


| ulation of approximately 31,000,000, re- 


ported 2,940 cases of measles. The same 
cities, for the corresponding week of 
1927, reported 1,694 cases. 

The full text of the weekly review 
follows: 


The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 30,880,000, The estimated popula- 
tion of the 92 cities reporting deaths is 
Weeks ended 
June 30, 1928, and July 2, 1927: 

1928 1927 

Cases reported: 
Diphtheria: 

42 States 

98 cities 
Measles: 

Smallpox: 

41 States 

98 cities .. 
Poliomyelitis: 

42 States . 
Scarlet fever: 

42 States 

98 cities . 
Smallpox: 

42 States wccccs 

SG .GRIGE scicess 
Typhoid fever: 

42 States 

98 cities . 

Deaths reported: 
Influenza and pneumonia: 

92 cities 476 
Smallpox: 

92 cities 

New Orleans, 


1,127 
674 


1,265 
820" 


7,616 
2,940 


4,843 
1,594 


48 


5 
2,043," 
756 


544 
56 


420 
106 


676 
87 


439 
0 
0 


i 
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World Conference 
Called on Aviation 


State Department Invites Na- 
tions to Meeting in 
Washington. 


Invitations to attend an international 
conference on civil aeronautics to be held 
in Washington December 12, 13 and 14 
have been issued by the Department of 
State to every country with which the ¥ 
United States has diplomatic relations. 
An announcement by the Department, 
July 20, follows in full text: 

By Senate Joint Resolution No. 161, 
which was approved by the President on 
May 29, 1928, the Congress of the United 
States of America authorized the Presi- 
dent to invite representatives of foreign 
governments to attend an international 
conference on civil aeronautics to be 
held at Washington December 12, 13, and 
14, 1928. 

In pursuance of this authorization an 
invitation has been addressed by the 
Secretary of State on behalf of the 
President to each country with which’ 
this country has diplomatic relations to 
designate one or more delegates to at- 
tend this conference. At the request 
of the Secretary of Commerce, under 
whose auspices the conference is to be 
held, the various nations have been in- 
vited to have one of the delegates thus@ 


| appointed present a paper on some phase 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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Act Increasing Pay 
In Customs Service 


Is Partly in Effect 


Commissioner Camp Replies 
To Protest of Senator Ed- 
wards That Law Has 
Not Been Applied. 


A letter written by Senator Edwards 
(Dem.), of New Jersey, to the Commis- 
sioner of Customs, E. W. Camp, com-| 
plaining that the Bureau of Customs had 
failed to put in effect the schedule of in- 
creases in salaries for customs employes 
provided in an act approved March 25,; 
1928, brought an oral statement from 
Mr. Camp July 20. 

The Commissioner of Customs ex- 
plained that the salary increases provided | 
in the so-called Welch bill and the} 
Bacharach bill, the latter referring spe- 
cifically to customs employes, have been 
made effective. Mr. Camp stated that} 
there was an act providing $431,000 for) 
increases in salaries of customs em- 
ployes, but it was not approved March} 
25, 1928. 

Act Partly in Effect. 

In connection with the legislation, he 
explained, it had been made effective for 
those employes not favored by the Welch 
or Bacharach bill, and the other in- 
creases will be made effective as soon as 
readjustment can be made. 

Mention of Senator Edwards’ letter 
was made in the issue of July 20. The 
full text of the letter follows: 

Commissioner Camp: Owing to New 
Jersey’s close proximity to the Port of 
New York I have a great many constitu- 
ents either associated with or intensely 
interested in the United States Customs 
Service. 

A number of complaints have reached 
me protesting against the alleged failure 
of the Custom Service to promptly ad-; 
minister that portion of the Act of March! 
25, 1928, appropriating “$431,000 to be 
used for increasing customs salaries ‘one 
step in the grade.’ ” ' 

It is my understanding that the above} 
provision was based upon the exact com-| 
putation of the number of employes and| 
their salaries at the time of the passage | 
of the Act of March 25; that the provi-; 
sion was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and that having become law it is| 
mandatory and binding upon your Serv- 
ice to promptly and fairly administer it, 
and that it should have become effective 
July 1 last. 

I recall the time that this provision 
was up for consideration before the first 
session of the 70th Congress, and if I 
benefited under the provision but that 
the Treasury advised the Appropriation 
Committees of both Houses that the in- 
tent of Congress would be carried out 
“to the letter.” 

Law Was Not Modified. 

Not even the Welch Act, which became 
law May 28, 1928, modified, repealed or 
superseded the provision of the Treasury 
Appropriation Bill above referred to, and 
I am writing to ask if you will not be 
good enough to advise me in detail when 


and if this provision will become effec- | 


tive and what steps are being taken to 
administer it so that each and every 
Customs employe entitled to benefits un- 
der it will be accommodated. 

Iam further advised that your Col- 
lectors were called upon by you to sub- 
mit schedules of those employes to be 
benefitted under the provision but that 
at a later date your order was counter- 
manded and nothing has been done to 
prosecute the matter since early in June 
last. 

As I pointed out above, in my opinion, 
there is no provision in the text of the 
Welch law nor was there ahy intention 
on the part of Congress either expressed 
or implied to repeal or modify the pro- 
vision of the Act of March 25, 1928, 
supra, and it seems to me to be your 
duty as the Director of the Customs 
Service to administer the provision as of 
July 1, 1928. : 

The Comptroller General, in two ex- 
haustive opinions, interprets and appiies 
the Act of May 26 and sets forth at 
length and in detail the corresponding 
grades and salaries to which employes 
must be reallocated, effective July 1. One 
of these grades should be particularly 
noted—viz., Grade 11, as follows: 

Original statute (Grade 11), 3,800; $4,- 
000; $4,200; $4,400; $4,600; $4,800; $5,- 
000; amended statute (Grade 12), $4,600; 
$4,600; $4,800; $4,800; $5,000; $5,200. 

Please note that the practical effect 
of this is to entitle employes of Grade 
11, under the old law, to substantial 
benefits under the new law. close 
analysis of the new legislation fails to 
show any language giving administrative 
officers discretion in the matter of ad- 
ministration. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
effect of the two classes above cited, and 
of the Comptroller’s decision, if cor- 
rectly applied by administrative officials 
ot’ the Treasury and of the Bureau of 
Customs, is as follows: 

1. Every Customs employe would first 
have received an increase of one step 
in the old grade, effective July 1, as 
provided in the Act of March 25, 1928. 

2. And coincident therewith, a further 


increase as provided in the Welch Bill! 


and defined by the opinion of the Comp- 
troller General. 


3. That employes allocated an Grade 


11 of the old bill would be automatically | 


advanced to the corresponding salary in 
“rade 12, as provided in the Act of May 
26, and set forth in the 
General’s opinion. 

In view of the above I am going to 
ask that you let me have a clear and 
concise outline of your position in the 
premises with definite advices as to 
whether the Act of March 25, 1928, will 
be administered according to the ex- 
pressed intent of Congress and _ inde- 
pendent of any “pay-raise” provision 
contained in the Welch Act. I will also 
ask you to advise me whether any em- 
ployes of the Customs Service, whatso- 
ever, have as yet benefited financially 
or through promotion by the Act of 
May 25, 1928? 


Investigation Is Ordered 
On Cost of Barium Chloride 


The Tariff Commission has ordered an 
investivation of the cost of production 
of barium chloride, the Commission has 
just announced orally. 

According to information available at 
the Commission’s offices, Germany is the 
principal source of barium chloride. Im- 
ports ot the product in 1927 were over 
"000.000 pounds, the Commission said, 
snd it «- dutiable at one and one-quarter 
cents under paragraph 12 of the 1922 
Tariff Act. 

Barium chloride is put to many uses, 
chiefly in the manufacture of litho- 
graphic inks, paper and tanning of kid 
leather, it was added, 


American Automobile 


Placed at Five- 
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Output in 1928 | 
Sixths of World Total 


Production of All Nations Estimated at 4,838,725 and 
That of United States at 4,000,000. 


important French manufacturer, produc- 
ing 75,000 cars and trucks in 1927, or 
about 40 per cent of the total. ‘“Renault” 
dropped to second place with a total of 
about 50,000. The total production of 
the three leaders during the past year— 
“Citroen,” “Renault,” and “Peugeot”— 
amounted to about 149,000 cars and 
trucks, or more than 78 per cent of the 
total output of the French industry. The 
next eight manufacturers in importance 
—Berliet, Bonnet, Mathis, Unic, Chen- 
ard-Walcker, Talbot, Relage and Hotch- 
kiss—produced 30,900 units, or 16 per 
cent of the total, it is estimated. 
Although there are about 115 manu- 


facturers of cars and trucks, only about | 


80 of these were of sufficient impor- 
tance to exhibit at the last Paris Auto- 
mobile Salen. Taking the latter figure 
into consideration and subtracting the 
total production of the 11 most impor- 
tant firms, it will be seen that the com- 
| bined output of the other 69 producers 
amounts only to about 5 per cent of the | 
total production. Foreign assemblies of | 
| French automobiles are included in the | 
{totals indicated herein. They include 
'the output of “Citroen” plants in Eng- 
| land, Italy and Germany, and the “Ren- 
| ault” and “Peugeot” plants in Germany. 

During the last two years, French pro- 
duction has varied little, but prior to | 
|that time the output increased steadily. } 
|The French industry, with almost three | 
| times as many different makes as exist 
in the United States, produced less than | 
| one-seventeenth of the American produc- 
ition. The continued existence of some 
of the smaller companies is made possi- | 


et | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


and “F, N.” produce the greater share, 
turning out respectively about 2,500 and 
1,500. No cars of local design are as- 
sembled in outside countries. Although 
Belgium occupies a secondary position 
in the automobile world from the stand- | 
point of output, Belgian cars are known | 
in every part of the world and rank, 
with the leading cars of other countries | 
on a quality basis. This world-wide repu- 
tation has been gained largely through 
the product of “Minerva” motors, which 
firm has 45 foreign agencies located) 
throughout the world. The principal ex- 
ports, however, were confined to nearby 
European countries. 

“Auto-Traction” and ‘“Miesse” ac-, 
|counted for about 60 per cent of total | 
truck production, which, in the face of | 
heavy competition from cheap Ameri-} 
jcan products, is limited principally to| 
| medium and heavy duty trucks only. 

In order of their importance, “Praga,” | 
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Two Permits Issued | Frequen 


For Operations of Of Schools Sa 


Television Stations Specialist of Bureau of Education Declares Shifts Inter- 


rupt Programs of Administration. 


Grants 
Licenses for Construction 


Of Seven Other 


Stations 


By W. S. Deffenbaugh. 

This is the thirteenth of a series 
of articles on “City School Prob- 
lems” by the Chief of the City 
Schools Division, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 
Only about 53 per cent of the cities 

having a population of 2,500 and over 
had the same superintendents of schools 


Two licenses for operation of experi- 
mental television stations and seven con- 
struction permits for erection of tele-|jn 1927-28 as they had in 1922-23. In 
vision sttions were awarded July 20 by| some cities more than one change in 
the Federal Radio Commission, repre- superintendents occurred within the five 
senting the first awards of that nature! yeay period. Very rarely does a super- 
in the television field. Previously several! jntendent remain in the same position 
temporary licenses were awarded. more than 15 or 20 years. 

icenses were awarded to the Jenkins} Frequent changes in superintendents 
Laboratory of Washington, D. C., and to} no doubt tend to lower the efficiency of 
J. Smith Dodge of Lexington, Mass. Jen-| a school system, since the superintendent 
kins Laboratory was given the call let-| who remains in a position but a few 
ter 3-XK, and was assigned the wave-| years can not very well carry out any 
lengths from 61.22 to 60 meters (4,900; progressive program. He may get such 
to 5,000 kilocycles), with 5,000 watts of|a program started, but in case of change, 
power. Mr. Dodge was assigned the call! the superintendent who succeeds him 
letter 1-Xay, and given the wavelengths| may not be able to take it up immedi- 


t Changes in Su perintendents 
id to Lower Efficiency 


Treaty Is Accepted 
In Notes from Japan 
And Czechoslovakia 


[Fourteen Negotiating Na= 
tions Have Now Approved 
American Proposals to 
Renounce War. 


{their positions, but the fact that they 
do gives rise to the greatest problem 
that can confront a board of education— 
the selection of a superintendent, The 
selection of the right person is of para- 
mount importance ,since the successful 
administration and supervision of the 
{schools of any city, large or small, de-| [Continued from Page 1) 
j;pends upon the superintendent. He is) and you observe that none of these OV— 
the central officer of the school system | o»nments has expressed any dissent fromm 
who formulates policies ofr the consid- : — si 

eration of the board of education, and the construction above referred to, oF = 
who as executive officer carrier out such| disapproval of the principle underlyinge 
policies as the board may adopt—just| the proposals; nor have they suggested 
as is the superintendent so is the school! any specific modifications of the text of 


}system. Since the efficiency of a school | tno draft; and you proceed to reenforce 


system depends upon the superintendent, | ; “ . 
it is evident that the board of education, !" detail the explanations made by the 
his speech of the 


jin need of a superintendent can not se-| Secretary of State in 
jlect one in a day. '98th April. 

“You then transmit for the considera— 
tion of this Government the revised draft 
of & multilateral treaty, which takes 


The board of education seeking a new 
| Superintendent should first* decide what! 
qualifications he should have for the| 
particular postion and then start a 


i “Tatra.” 


from 62.5 to 51.22 meters (4,800 to 4,- 
900 kilocycles). The power assignment 
was ‘500 watts. 

Construction permits were awardéd as 
follows: | 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., call let- 
ter 8XI; approximate wave 63.83 to 62.5 


“Skoda,” and “Tatra” lead in the field! 
in passenger-car production in Czecho- 
slovakia, manufacturing respectively 
about 3,500, 2,000, and 2,150. Other cars|} 
produced of minor importance were “Z,’’| 
“Walter.” and “Start.” No cars of local | 
design are assembled in other countries. 

“Praga” led in truck eo 
000); “Skoda” produced 570; alter” | 2 
150, and “Tatra,” 30. It is estimated | 700 to 4,800, and 15,100 to 15,200 kilo- 
that only about 100 busses were manu- cycles. Power 20,000 watts. Share time 
factured and these by 


The adjacent countries of Austria, Po-| 
land, and Hungary are naturally the | ¢ 
most important export markets, due to} ¢ 
their proxiriity. 


all letter 6XC, approximate wave 66.67 
o 65.22 or frequency 4,500 to 4,600 kilo- 
cycles. Power 15,000 watts. 


|ately. Before making any recommenda- 
; tions to the board of education, the new 
uperintendent will find it necessary to 


Ss 


| 
| make a careful study of conditions and 
to ascertain the policies of his prede- 


cessor to see whether such policies are 
sound and how they may best be carried 
out without making too many changes 


and 19,868 to 19,737, or frequency of 4,-| in them, all of which will mean delay. 
| No data are at hand to show why so 


many city school superintendents leave 


“Skoda” andj With low wave (19.868 to 19.737 kilo-|— a ae 

| cycles) with Radio Corporation of Amer-: 
ica, Portable station 2XBW. ' 
Robert B. Parrish, Los Angeles, Calif. | 


Tariff Discrimination 
Charged to Australia 


‘search for him. He may be found in one 
of the assistant superintendents, or in 
lone else connected with the school sys- 
tem. It may, however, be necessary to 
| £0 outside for the superintendent. When 
j this is done, extreme care has to be ex- 
'ercised. The strength and weakness of 
;an assistant superintendent are well 
‘known to the board and to the public 
| without investigation, but the qualifica- 
tion of persons outside the school sys- 
tem are not so well known. 


Reports both favorable and unfavor- 


|} able regarding superintendents in other | 


cities will reach the board seeking a 
superintendent. All such reports should 


; be looked into. Sometimes an unfavor- 


in the British self governing dominionss 
India and all parties to the Locarno 
treaty, as original parties, and im the 
lpreamble of which is included a state— 
ment which is directed to recognizine= 
the principle that if a state goes to war 
in violation of the treaty, the other con— 
tracting: powers are released from their 
obligations under the Treaty to that 
state, 

| “Such a multilateral treaty as so Te= 
vised, you are instructed to state your 
Government are ready to sign at onces 
and you express the fervent hope that 
this Government will be able promptly 
to indicate greatest readiness to accept 
it in this form without qualification oF 


ble only by the highly developed “indi- | 
vidualism” of the French people, which, 
until recent years, has discouraged mass 
production. However, the gradual dis- | 
appearance of the weaker producers is} angel.” Of the trucks produced, 150,| 
generally regarded as inevitable when | al] heavy duty type, 10 were used for} 
considering the success of the few lead-| heavy city busses in the Copenhagen! 
ing manufacturers. ‘ and Odense municipalities. All of the 
Exports for 1927 were approximately | passenger cars manufactured were taxis. | 
27 per cenz of production, and as in for- ; G A bil 

mer years played a large part in the: Yermuan utomobiles 
— aie ca sae exported | Enter Export Trade | 
46,840 completely assembled passenger j a i 
cars in 1927 as compared with 54,675 in | I ie the total production of automo-| 
1926. This figure, however, does not | cere Germany, passenger Cats pre- 
take into consideration the exports of dominated, the percentage being about 
a ve " ce , | 81. Even though the extent of produc- 
parts for assembly to England, Germany, | ti ; jefinitely k cs a Y 25) 
and Italy, where certain French compa- | “!0" IS yet efinitely known, aa ees: | 
as es st 


There is only one produced of auto-; 
;mobiles in Denmark, the firm name of} 
which is De Forenede Automobilfabriker, 
A-S., Odense. Their trade name is “Tri-| 


| watts. 


Harold E. Smith, near Bedcon, N. Y. 
Call letter 2XBW, approximate wave 
62.5 to 61.22 meters; frequency 4,800 to 
4,900 kilocycles. Power 100 waits 
Share time with J. Smith Dodge, Lex-!} 
ington, Mass., 1-XAY. 

Station WREC, Irc., White Haven, 
Tenn. Call letter 4XA, approximate 
wave 125 to 120 meters or frequency of | 
2,400 to 2,500 kilocycles. Power 5,000! 


Traffic Diverted to Railroads 
Of Canada, Exporters 
Assert. 


The question of tariff discrimination 


nating in Canadian ports as against 
those shipped from American ports has 
been taken up by the Department of 
| State with the Canadian and Australian 
governments. A letter stating this fact, 
written in reply to an inquiry from the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, 


Radio Corporation of America.—Port- 
able Station, Bound Brook, N. Y., Call 
Letter, 2XBW., approximate wave 19.868 
to 19.737 meters, or frequency 15,100 to 
15,200 kilocycles. Power, 5,000 watts. 
Share Time with Westinghouse Station, 
East Pittsburgh, Station 8X1. 


by Australia on American goods origi- | 


| has been made public by the Department , 


reservation, You conclude by expressnge 
| able report may be the best recommenda- jhe desire of the Government of the 
tion a superintendent may have after the| United States to know whether my Gov- 
j facts are sifted. Possibly he may be ernment are prepared to join with the 
| too progressive for the ultra-conserva- United States and other similarly dis- 
| tive element in the city and in the schoo} posed governments in signing a definitive 
system. A case in point is of a school| treaty in the form so transmitted. 

board that was considering a superin-| * * 
tendent who had some opposition in the 
city where he was employed. A commit-} “In. reply I have the honor to inform 
tee of the board investigated some of the| you that the Japanese Government are 
persons opposed to the superintendent’s| happy to be able to give their full com- 
policies and found that what they were! currence to the alterations now Pro- 
opposing were constructive measures.; posed, their understanding of the orlg&- 
One of the committee speaking of this)inal draft submitted to them in Apral 
incident said that the superintendent’s|last being, as I intimated in my note to 
opponent’s gave him a better recommen-| His Excellency, Mr. MacVeagh, dated 
dation that did his friends. Favorable} May 26, 1928, substantially the same a3 


Japan Accepts Treaty. 


the Government of 


Comptroller | 


| nies maintain assembly plants. 4 
| Taking the latter into consideration, | 
total exports of passenger cars amounted | 
| to 861,839 metric quintals, showing an, 
increase of 29,639 metric quintals over | 
1 1926. 
| One Company Dominates 
| Field in in Italy 
As was to be expected, “Fiat” turned ; 
out about 80 per cent of the total au-| 
; tomobile production in Italy, while some , 
| of the other factories in the order of | 
| their importance produced approximately | 
|the following amounts: “Lacia,” 2,000; | 
“Ansaldo,” 1,000; “Citroen,” 1,000 (70, 
} per cent Italian labor and material); | 
“Ceirano,” 600; “Bianchi,” 500.  No.} 
Italian cars were assembled outside of | 
Italy. Much propaganda is being car- | 
ried on in an endeavor to develop more | 
| intensively the Italian domestic market. 
| Thts is due principally to the growing 
; competition of American cars. 
As for trucks, “Fiat” and “Lancia,” | 
; making, respectively, their “Spa” and! 
| “Pentaiotti” trucks, accounted for the} 
total production, of which Fiat produced: 
| approximately 84 per cent. 1 
| Only one Italian make, the “Fiat, 
| dominates circulation, construction, and 
exportation. For the first time since the 
war, Italian exports have decreased. 
. Great Britain was Italy’s best export 
| client, but the rate of exports to thar, 
j; country has diminished and will show a| 
| substantial decrease during 1928. There 
| appears now to be a distinct tendency 
| toward future concentration on the mar- ; 
| kets of Germany, Poland, France, Bei- | 
|gium, and the Austria-Hungary groups. 
i In the light of the constantly increas- 
ing importations of automobiles into, 
'Italy from the United States, it is in- 
' teresting to study Italy’s exports of mo- | 
| tor cars, for if American cars can com- 
| pete in Italy with home-produced ma- | 
jchines, can Italian-made cars continue | 
| to compete with those produced in 
America in neutral foreign markets? 
| Italy’s exports form a most important, 
| part of production, the percentage in 1927 | 


| being about 65. | 
le : ° 
| Spanish Government 


; 


| Encourages Industry 


| The “Hispano-Suiza” factory’s output 
of passenger cars was nearly 71 per cent 
|of the total Spanish production of that , 
| type df vehicle. This firm specialized in! 
| six-cylinder passenger cars, and trucks | 
jot two and four-ton capacity. To a cer- 
|tain extent, that factory depends upon: 
| government protection in the local Span- 
\ish market, it being evident that no na- | 
tional units, with the possible exception 
of “Rispano-Suiza” can profitablly con- 
tinue without assistance from the gov- | 
ernment. ' 
The Spanish government is determined 
to do all in its power to encourage « 
vigorous national industry, and in a re- 
| Gent press interview General Prino de 
Rivera is quoted as saying that while 
the new measures constitute another step ; 
, toward nationalizing the manufacture of | 
‘automobiles, this does not imply that 
Spain intends to “absorb” the whole in- 
dustry. “It will suffice for the present | 
ito produce 10 per cent of the automo- 
| biles registered annually, increasing the | 
production progressively until 50 per 
cent is reached.” i 
| There has been no foreign assembly | 
;of Spanish units, nor is any anticipated, | 
| local production itself being on none too 
| sound a basis. | 


| Production in Austria | 
Is Chiefly by One Concern 


The production of “Steyr” passenger } 
cars (approximately 5,000) accounted | 
for about 82 per cent of the total pas- | 
senger cars produced, in Austria. Some 
of the other factories produced the fol- 
ton estimated amounts of this type 


| 


of vehicie: ‘Austro-Dainler,” 800; 

i“Graef and Stift,” 150; “Austro-Fiat,” | 
160. Nearly ali cars produced in Austria | 
are of the six-cylinder type, and none | 
ot local design are assembled in outside | 
countries, 

“Steyr” also leads in truck and motor 
bus production, with “Austro-Fiat.” 
“Saurer,” “Fross-Buessing.” and “Peri” 
| following. The greater percentage oi 
trucks currently manufactured are of 


medium carrying. capacity, the heavy |separately will be issued as they can be|the nature of the programs broadcast.| Fischer and 


1 types being on the decrease. 


Of the estimated total production of following issue of the general report for| not the layman’s must be i i Y 
t | t ssu > lay s s used in meas-t the domestic data and to Cuba a ‘ 
passenger cars in Belgium, “Minerva” |the Belt as a whole, — 


| output 


‘lations of the government, intended to; 


| ginned 


approximately 
“Brennabot,” 8,000, and° “Horch,” 6.- 
000. These were principally of the four} 
and six-cylinder types. 

No German cars are assembled out- ee cae 
side of Germany. American passenger “Sie Coeteane F Aree : 
cars and trucks assembled in Germany | apje Station N ry - imerica, Port- 
(totaling about 22,000 units) are not); oy vee torn Cry. 

s e 3 sh ter 2XBS. Approximate wave 65.22 to 
included in production figures. G8:89 meters, or fre ies 4.600. 

It is reported that almost half of the! 799 ‘Kiloe raléa, BD ‘ or b.bee i 00 las 
passenger cars in use are of six horse- Juriadi tion Chi tl watts. 
power or less, showing that the economi- | Arosa a a Gene w 
cal Gernian prefers the smaller car. | of ad ll Burdette B tenes an 

The trucks which were produced most | torney, questioned the constitutionality 
extensively, in order of their impor-) of the proceedings, as have counsel for 
tance, were of the following net weights: many other of the stations protesting 
1,000 to 2,000 kilograms, over 4,000) the termination order. Chairman Robin. 
kilograms, and 3,000 to 4,000 kilograms. | son overruled the objections 

German exports doubled in 1927, in-' Mr. Webster reserved the right to 
dicating that the industry has apparently | yaise the question of jurisdiction, and 
overcome the first phase of reorganiza- | contest the constitutionality of the revo- 
tion and is now reaching out for new and cation order. He attested to the public 
increased markets. Exports constituted | service’ of the station, and introduced in 
only about 5.5 per cent of production. | the record letters from members of Con- 

With the exception of Switzerland and/| gress supporting the station 
Austria, German exports were rather | 
evenly divided between Hungary, Russia,' the station was located in the “very cen- 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia and Spain.! ter” of the business district. , 

The automobile industry in Hungary} sioner Caldwell said he, 
is engaged in the assembling of cars| not satisfied that the 
rather than their complete domestic man- | 
ufacture. Foreign motors are imported | 


Radio Corporation of America, Port- 
able Station, New York City. Call Let- 
ter 2XBV, approximate wave 66.67 to 
| 65.22 meters or frequencies 4,500 to 4,- 


personally, was 
s station was not 
located in the residential section. 


license. 4 : ; ; all Maryland, four of them in Balti- 
Foreign parts are likewise imported;; more, and the other located at. Salis- 
and in general it may be said that only’ bury. 


'the bodies are of purely domestic design; watts of powerefor its stations, he said. 


and manufacture. The equipment of WCBM is “absolutely 
Domestic production improved some-, modern” and efficiently operated, 
what as a result of the protective regu- said the witness. 
Station WKBS, one of the four sta- 
tions of Galesburg, Ill, cited by the 
Commission for alleged failure to serve 


is 


secure taxicab, autobus, and motor-cycle | 
business for the Hungarian industry. In| 


{the passenger car field the “Magobile,”; the public interest, was represented by 


six cylinders (Magosix), and the! Permil N. Nelson, owner. The station 


|*Mavag,” as well as “Raba”, rn is the only one of the four cited to con- 


have been prominent. aw the rs ruling. 

or v2? yy | Mr. Nelson explained that two of 
Volvo Sells Well | the city’s stations, WFBZ, and WRAM, 

In Swedish Market 


have been inactive. The/ fourth station 
The automobile “Volvo”, manufacture| WLBO, operated by Frederick A. 
of which was started early in 1927, is! 


Tribbe, Jr., had an agreement to share 


reported to have done an encouraging | time with WKBS, said Mr. Nelson, but! 


business during the year. It is reputed} 


to have been well received by the Swed-| _Opening the case of Station WBMH, 


lish people. Present production is about | Of. Detroit, Mich., Chairman Robinson | 
|said that charges against the station; 


Oi the small number of passenger | Vere obsolete equipment and poor op-' 


100 cars per month. 


cars produced in Switzerland, “Martini,” | evation. He asked that these charges 
“Maximag,” and “Pic Pic” predominated. | be answered. . 
A few electric automobiles are included| Gerald S. Rouston, manager and oper- | 
in the total production. jator, denied these charges and _ stated 
The industry is a small one and very | that the station did operate in the pub- 
highly competitive. As for trucks, | lic interest. He said that it had at no 
“Berna” and “Saurer” are the outstand- , time, to his knowledge, exceeded more. 
ing makes, accounting for over 80 per! than 100 watts, whereas reports to the 
cent of production. |Commission were to the effect that its 
Japan, in a strict sense, is not an au-| power had been “stepped up” to 250 
tomobile manufacturing country owing! watts. 
to the inability of manufacturers to Declaring that he had no knowledge 
make a product that can meet foreign Of off-frequency operation, despite re- 
competition. | ports to that effect, Mr. Rouston stated! 
| also that there was only one occasion, | 

of about 20 minutes duration, when the 
, Station had been operated without a li- 
;censed operator. This was when the reg- | 
| ular operator had “walked out” and left 
j the station without a certified operator. ' 
Se ee ee , C. E. Whitmore, owner of station 

Dates Set for Statement on! WCYO of Kenosha, Wis., said that the 
Grades and Tenderability. jane always endeavored to do what it 
= ° believed the people wanted. “There never 

The Barend of Aaviedtevel Béodeuies| has been a time that the station was not 


on July 20 announced the dates for the; ee — 1: addit he 
release of the cotton reports on grade, | naceai é eet nee 
staple, and tenderability of cotton ginned | R 

during the season of 1928-29. The full) 
text of the announcement follows: 

September 28, 1928, 1 p. m., for cotton 
in the United States prior to 
September 1, 1928; October 26, 1928, 1) 
p. m., for cotton ginned in the United! 
States prior to October 1, 1928. 

November 30, 1928, 1 p. m., for cotton 
ginned in the United States prior to No- 
vember 1, 1928. 

January 4, 1929, 1 p. m., for cotton 
vinned in the United States prior to De- 
cember 1, 1928; February 16, 1929, 1 p.i 
m., for cotton ginned in the United States 
prior to January 16, 1929; April 19, 
1929, 1 p. m., for cotton ginned in the 
United States prior to March 1, 1929. Robinson, he said that his station was 

The grade and staple length of cotton! open to the public, and either 
carried over in the United States on} parity was 
July 31, 1928, will be reported on a date | equal terms. 
to be announced later. MX: . | Chairman Robinson questioned the 

Reports of detail. for individual States | public service of the station, because of 


Releases Announced 
For Cotton Reports 


and on affidavits from owners. 


ucational programs, said Mr. Scott. In 
addition, he declared, a studio is main-! 
tained in Sioux City, Iowa, from whence 
| programs are sent out by the “Sioux City 
Tribune.” 

Jacob Conn, owner of Station WCOT, ! 
of Providence, KR. 1, appealed for the 
relicensing of his station. He said 47,- 
000 letiers have been received urging its | 
continuance. 


prepared during the period immediately | The legal concept of public service and 


j uring the merit of a station, he said. 


Power 5,000 watts. 
Call Let- | 


Charles Schwartz, owner, testified that | 


Commis- | 


‘ port Mr. Schwartz brought out that there} 
or manufactured locally under foreign} were only five broadcasting stations in} 


The State is allocated only 5,700, 


had not made use of it. i 


additional | 


The case of Station KWUC of LeMars, | 
Iowa, was presented by former Repre-! 
sentative Frank D. Scott of Michigan,| 
nd o The sta-| 
tion is operated by Western Union Col- Alfred Pearce Dennis as vice chairman | 
lege and broadcasts the usual type of ed-| 


ub political| orally 
privileged to broadcast on} 


July 20. 

The Merchants’ Association, it was 
| stated, had contended that in computing 
| tariffs in Australia, the transportation 
|eost from the point of origin to the 
coast was added in full to the value of 
i thé goods, when the goods were shipped 
i from an American port. If however, the 
| goods were shipped from a Canadian 
| port, the cost of transportation was 
! computed only from the Canadian border 
|to Vancouver, thus making the tariff 

value of goods shipped from Canadian 
| ports much less. 

| The letter said, “Assume that two car- 
| loads of goods are shipped from St. Paul 
‘to Australia, one carload going over 
| American rails to Portland, Oreg., thence 
| by ship to Australia, the other being 
| sent from St. Paul into Canada over the 
shortest rail route, thence by Canadian 
rail to Vancouver, thence by ship to 
| Australia. 

| “In fixing the value for the purpose 
of determining Australian customs 
duties upon these two separate ship- 
ments, there would be added to the value 
lof the goods moving through Portland 
rail haul to Portland, 
moving through 


| the cost of the 
‘but on the shipment 


Canada only the rai! haul from St. Paul} 


'to the Canadian border is added, i. e.. 
this being considered the equivalent to 
a part of export.” 


The full text of the Department of 5 


| State’s reply to the Merchants’ Asso- 
|ciation follows: 

Sirs: The Department acknowicdges 
;the receipt of your letter of May 28, 


| 1928, concerning the laws and regulations 


s 


{of Canada and Australia which tend to 


‘divert traffic from American railways, 
| ports and ships to those of Canada. 

In response to your inquiry I beg to 
say that steps have already been taken 
;to bring the above matters to the at- 
tention of the Governments concerned 
and that this Department is continuing 
to give these questions its close attention. 


i President Praises Work 
Of Retiring Envoy to Chile 


The appreciation and thanks of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and of the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, have been sent 
to the retiring American Ambassador ‘*o 
Chile, William M. Collier, for his efforis 
to bring closer together Chile and the 
United States. A letter to Ambassador 
Collier from Secretary Kellogg follov s 
in full text: 

My dear Mr. Collier: The President, 
upon learning of your resignation is 
Ambassador to Chiie; has asked me <o 
convey to you his sincere appreciation 


of the efficient and satisfactory manner ! 
{in which you have discharged the func- 


tions of your office and to tell you oi 
his appreciation of the high standard yer: 
have maintained in the carrying out of 
the mission you have had under you 
charge during the last seven years when 


you have worked unceasingly for the ad- | 


vancement of good relations between the 
United States and Chile. 

I wish to take this occasion also 
express to you my sincere thanks 
your cooperation with me during the 
tenure of your office and your constant 
| efforts to bring closer together the mu- 
tual understanding and good feeling be- 
tween Chile and the United States. 


-O 


Mr. Dennis to Remain 


President Coolidge has reappointed 


of the Tariff Commission, it was an- 


sion. His term will be for one year be- 
ginning July 22. 


The cost schedules for use in the sur- ; 
vey of the beef eattle industry have been | 
approved aud will soon be issued to the! 


trade by the United States ‘Tarin’ Com- 
inission, it has just been announced 
orally by the Commission. According to 


’ wah ; lavailable data, Canada is the principal } , : . 
Replying to questioning by Chairman, importer of beef cattle into this country, | #lveady estimating the cost of the equip- 


Announcement has just been made 
by the Commission that travel 
orders have been approved for the field 
; W6rk in connection with the cost of pro- 
duction investigation covering sweet 
peppeds. Dr. F. H.. Hraper, Walter 
Charles A. Carter are to 
visit Florida and Southern California for 


ico for the foreign cost data, 


On Tariff Commission | 


nounced orally July 20 at the Commis- , 


/ reports should be gone into as carefully 
as the unfavorable ones to discover why 
the reports are favorable. 

A long list of qualifications for a city 
school superintendent might be listed by 


the board in search of a superintendent—| proposed. 


so long, in fact, that no one could qualify. 
Among the more important qualifications 
that might be mentioned, in addition to 
certain educational qualifications, are 
ability to get things done in an efficient 
way; ability to select the right assistant 
superintendents, principals and teachers; 
a willingness to delegate details to 
subordinates and to hold them respon- 
sible for results; and ability to arouse 
an interest in the schools of the city. 
Some questions that should be asked 
regarding the person being considered 
for a superintendency are: 
of practical ideals? 
ent position done anything worth while? 
Can he do worth while things in the face 
of opposition and finally win the confi- 
dence of his opponents? % 
Fortunate the board of education 
that has an efficient superintendent of 
schools and that can retain him for a 
number of years. 
The fourteenth article of the 
series will be published in an early 


issue, 


1s 


Europe In terested 
In Talking Cinema 


Theater Owners in England to 
Install American Devices. 


Much interest is shown in the talking 
cniema in Europe, and theater owners 
in England are estimating the cost of 
installing equipment for this and other 
American inventions to meet the public 
demand for the latest forms of theater 
entertainment, says Trade Commissioner 
| George R. Canty, Paris, in a report made 
public July 20 by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 

British, German and French film or- 
,gans have devoted themselves more to 
the project than their contemporaries in 
smaller European film markets, but the 
general news that the leading producing 
companies of the United States have as- 
sociated themselves with the sound film 
has aroused much interest in European 
trade circles. 

The advanced popularity of the motion 
picture in Great Britain as a method of 
entertainment, the language similarity 


| sive seating capacity in the large num- 
ber of houses which open daily, tend to 
make England especially capable of as- 


similating the various ramifications in- | 


volved in the American talking pictures. 
Many large cinemas are able to under- 
take the expense of necessary installa- 
tions for the projection of the “talking 
movie, 

Germany, after England, offers the 
best prospect for the American “talking 
Its theaters numerous 
enough to permit the installation of a 
large supply of projection equipment; 
,its admission prices are of a scale sut- 
‘ ficient to justify cinema owners purchas- 
| ing this equipment. 

France, third in line of importance of 
European markets susceptible to this 
new departure, must be considered only 
as a reniotely potential market. Its 
cinema admission scales are small as 
'compared with England and Germany. 
The industry lacks credit and is not in- 
clined to borrow for the future. At 
| present it should be classed with other 
smaller countries in Europe as a market 
where the installation of the projection 
equipment for the talking motion picture 
{is only possible in a few of the larger- 
{sized cinemas. In fact, interest in France 
has only reached the discussion stage. 

Tn Engiand, circuit cinema owners are 


movies.” are 


ment installation for the American in- 
ventions, so certain are they that they 
must be ready to provide their audiences 
with this latest form of theater enter- 
tainment. There are in that country, 


three or four sound-film processes, which, ! 


either by equipment already installed in 
| cinemas or by laboratory development on 
the found have 
systems, 


with the United States, and the exten- | 


| } 


some call on foreign | 


| that entertained by 
the United States. They are therefore 
'yeady to have produced instructions for 
the signature, on that footing, of the 
Treaty in the form in which it is NOW 


“T cannot conclude without congratu- 
ating your Government most warmly 
upon the rapid and general acceptance 
which their proposals have met with. 
The Imperial Government are proud to 
be among the first to be associated wit h 
|a movement so plainly in unison with 
|the hopes everywhere entertained, and 
i confidently concur with the high proo- 
lability of the acceptance of this simple 
|and magnanimous treaty by the whoae 
| civilized world. . 
| “I beg you, Monsieur le Charge d Af- 
|faires, to accept the renewed assurance 


Is he a man of my high consideration.” 
Has he in his pres-! 


| Baron Giichi Tanaka, Minister for 
| Foreign Affairs. 
| Note From M- Doumergue. 
The note of Minister Doumergue fol 
jlows in full text: ? 
“Paris, July 19, 1928. 
“His Excellency Mr. Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. 
“Very deeply touched by the message 
'of Your Excellency, I desire to express 
to you my most sincere thanks for the 
/ sentiments which you have been pleased 
, to communicate to me On behalf of your 
| conpatriots on the occasion of the French 
' National Holiday. ; 
“In referring to the negotiations being 
jcarried on by the two governments £0 
!consecrate the renunciation of war by 
the Peoples, Your “Excellency has, with 
|reason, pointed to the high purport of 
{the collaboration of France and the 
| United States in strengthening the peace 
of the world, and it is with confidence 
| that I join in the hope which you have 
_ expressed of seeing a formal and general 
; agreement shortly crown the disintex- 
;ested efforts of our two countries: Gas- 
‘ton Doumergue.” 


Landing Fields im New York 
And Jowa to Be Openeal 


| Two new landing fields, at Fair Haven, 
|N. Y., and at Fort Dodge, Iowa, will be 
opened formally, July 21 and August 5, 
respectively, it was announced July 20 
by the Department of War, The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Within the past several months quite 
a number of new landing fields have been 
established at various localities throough- 
out the country. This is an encouraging 
,sign pointing to a steady increase of im~ 
terest in aviation in America, 

The Army Air Corps, appreciating the 
added impetus to aeronautical expansion 
such additional landing fields tend to pro- 
mote, has, whenever possible, cooperated 
to the extent of sending planes amd 
pilots to these localities to assist in the 
dedication exercises incident to the for- 
mal opening of these new fields, 

The new landing fields are son to be 
dedicated in which Air Corps pilots wall 
participate, At Fair Haven, N, Y., the 
new. airport will be formally opened On 
July 21, and such Army pilots from Mit- 
chel Field, Long Island, N. Y., as can be 
spared, will stage a demonstration there 
on that date, 

This new airport located near the 
State Park, which is on Lake Ontari#o, 
116 miles from Oswego, 40 miles from 
| Syracuse and 60 miles from Rochester. 
‘The airport is to have two runways crosS~ 
ing it in the center of the field, one nearly 
| 2,000 feet long, the other nearly 2,500 
| feet long, and both 100 feet wide. 

The new airport at Fort Dodge, lowa, 
| will be dedicated on August 5. The Corm~ 
|'manding Officer at Chanute Field, Ram-~ 
toul, Ill, has been directed to send such 


is 


| pilots from his field as can be spared to 


participate in the ceremonies incident to 


{the formal opening of same. 


! “ & ‘ 4 eq 
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Commnerce 


Panama Canal Tolls 
Reach New Record 


For Fiseal Year 


Transits for Period Ending 
June 30 Also Declared 
to Exceed Previous 
Totals. 


A new record for tolls and transits | Business in Germany is said to be losing | © 


h the Panama Canal has been es- 
tab lieted during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, according to an announce 
ment by the Department of War July 19, 
which follows in full text: ¢ 

Wew high records for total transits and 
tolls collected for amy calendar or fiscal | 
year period have just been established 
in the Panama Cana}. The total number | 
of Commercial transits for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, aggregated 6,456 | 
ana the total tolls collection $26,944,- | 
499.77. This exceeds by 371 transits and 
$7 13,376.83 in tolls the previous high ree- 
ord established in the calendar year of 
1927. 

"The daily average mumber of commer— 
cis transits during the year was 17.63 | 
as compared with 15 for the fiscal year | 
1927. The daily average tolls collection 
amounted to $73,618.85 as compared with | 
366,380.36 for the previous fiscal year. | 
The average amount of tolls paid by each j 
of the commercial transits was $4,173.56 
as .compared with $4,425.35 for the fiscal 
rear 192 
: “Tt will be noted that traffic in the last | 
six months of the fiscal year was some- | 
what lower than that in the first Six) 
months. This was caused by a sharp | 
decline in mineral oil traffic beginning | 
in January. The loss in mineral oil traf- 
fic was partly offset, however, by heavy 
movement of Canadian grain routed 
through the Canal to Europe. | 

June was the month of lightest traffic } 
of any inthe past fiscal year and the 
only month of the year in which less than 
500 ships transited the canal. 


Chewing-Gum Output | 
Increased in 1927) 


Mianofacturers Report Pro- | 
duction Valued at $61,- 
722,467. 


Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of chewing gum in 1927 
reported a total output valued at $61,- 
722,467, of which amount $58,018,271 rep- 
resents chewing gum and $3,704,196 other 
products, such as breathlets, chewing- 
gum base, vending machines, and candy. 

"The value of chewing gum made in 1927 
represents an increase of 7.2 per cent as 
compared with $54,117,121 for 1925, ac- 
cording to data collected in the biennial 
census of manufacturers taken in 1928, 
and made public in a report by the De- 
partment of Commerce, July 18. The 
full text of a summmary of the report 
follows: 

Of the 39 establishments reporting for 
1927, 10 were located in New York, five 
exsch in Illinois and Ohio, three each in 
California and Missouri, two each in 


' 
i 
; 
} 


Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and | 
each in Indiana, 


Tennessee, and one 
Maine, Massachusetts, 
ginia. 

In 1925 the industry was represented 
by 41 establishments, the decrease to 


Texas and Vir- 


39 in 1927 being the net result of a loss | 


of 10 anda gain of eight. Of the 10 
establishments lost to the industry, eight 
had gone out of business prior to the 
begininng of 1927 and two were reported 
idle thrcughout the year. 


Coal Imports Show 
Decline at Montreal 


Anthracite Shipments from 
Scotland and Wales Decrease. 


Imports of Welsh and Scotch anthra- 
cite coal at the port of Montreal the first 
half of this year amount to 88,836 tons 
as compared with 275,945 tons during the 
first half of 1927, Trade Commissioner 
Walter J. Donnelly, Montreal, says in a 
recent report to the Department of 
Commerce, 

Inward movement of this fuel marked 
a heavy advance the first week in July 
and it is believed by the trade that larger 
quantities will be brought in during the 
balance of the season of navigation, the 
report stated. The aggregate for the 
year is expected to be considerably less 
than the record established in 1927, it 
was stated. 


Production of Canadian 
Sea Fisheries Increases 


The total catch of sea fish on the At- 
lantic and Pacfic Coasts of Canada dur- 
img May was 87,876,900 pounds valued 
—*+ $2,643,276 compared with 70,447,10¢ 
pounds at $2,577,145 in May, 1927, ac- 
cording toa report from Commercial At- 
tache Lynn W. Meekins, Ottawa, made 
public July 20 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The principal increase on the Atlantic 


Coast was in cod, of which the quantity | 
taken was almost twice that of a year ; 


ago. (nthe Pacific Coast the catch of 
halibut was slightly larger but of sal- 
rmnon the quantity was a little more than 
half that taken in May of last year, tho 
report states. 


TNew Grades Established 


For Livestock and Meats | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
tries was overwhelmingly in favor 
the standardized grades as presented. 

The system of standardized grades for 
livestock and dressed meats, of which 
the grades for slaughter cattle, vealers 
zand slaughter calves and veal and calif 
carcasses are a part, has been used con- 
tinuously by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in its wholesale livestock and 
rmeat market reporting service since Feb- 
ruary, 1917. The standard grades for 
veal and calf carcasses have also been 
applied to the grading of millions of 
yoounds of meats for Federal and State 
institutions as well as large commercial 
concerns, Official standards for grades 
ef carcass beef were made effective on 
July 1, 1926, and have been in use since 
that time 


of 


duction aggregating, from 30 to 40 per 


| quarter amounting to nearly $6,000,000, 
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Foreign Trade 


Business ire Western. Canada Shows Gains; 
Decline Is Reported in Trade in Germany 


Surplusin Buaedget of Austria Occurs W here Deficit Was 


Expected, According 


to Trade Review 


World Wheat Supply 
To Be Smaller Than 
Crop of Last Yea 


“Outstanding gaits” in business in the; ing of foodstuffs and textiles was active Greater Use as Bread Grain 


commercial centers of western Canada, 
with trade conditions generally satisfac- 
tory throughout the Dominion, are re- 
ported in the weekly review of world 
market conditions, wmade public by the 
Department of Comamerce on July 20. 


headway. Receipts and expenditures of 
the Austrian govermment show a balance 
for the first quarter of 1928, where a 
deficit had been anticipated, it is stated. 
The full text of the review follows: 


Argentina: General business through- 
out the week was less active and labor 
at Rosario showed considerable unrest, 
but money was plemtiful and dollar ex- 
change rose to a point which it has not} 
reached for over a year. The Govern- 
ment ordered a reduction of five pesos} 

er quarter in the telephone rate of the 
Union Telephone Company. 

Australia: It is reported that Federal | 

and State Governments contemplate re- 


cent in loan issues during 1928-29, as 
compared with the fiscal year just ended. 
Brisbane has anounced that it will bor- 
row £1,000,000 im ZLondon, and Sydney 
expects to obtain £3,000,000 in the same} 
market. A semiofficial local estimate | 
places the wheat crop at 56,000,000 
bushels. 

Austria: Actual receipts and expendi-; 
tures of the Austrian Federal govern-| 
ment in the first quarter of 1928 showed | 
a net result substantially more favorable | 
than was anticipated in the budget esti- 
mates. The quartez closed with a sur-| 
plus of more than $7,000,000 in current 
receipts over curremt expenditures; after 
covering capital inwestments during the 


there was still a net surplus of approxi- 
mately $1,400,000. “Ihe budget estimates 
for this period foresaw a net deficit, af- 
ter capital expenditures of about $6,- 
500,000, | 

British India: The East Indian Rail-| 
way strike, involvimg 6,000 hands, has 
been settled, due to lack of union funds, |} 
after five months’ duration. The strike} 
situation is otherwise unchanged, except | 
that fresh difficulties are threatened on| 
the South Indian Railway. General com- 
mercial and industrial activity is season- | 
ally dull and handicapped by labor} 
troubles. 


General Crop Outlook 
In Canada Said to Be Good 


Canada: The cormmercial centers con- 
tinue to report outstanding gains in 
business this year. Wholesale and retail| 





sales in Calgary anal Edmonton consider- | 
ably exceed those ‘for last year at this 
season anda record fall snd winter trade | 
is indicated. Among the lines which! 
have materially improved in Calgary are 
hardware and building supplies, automo- | 
biles, groceries amd jewelry. In the} 
other provinces business is reported gen-; 
} erally satisfactory, -with trade collections | 
| fair in most centers. 
| Active lines in Montreal and Toronto 
include sheet metals, wire screens and| 
' sport goods; in ‘Winnipeg, automobile | 
| accessories, wire nails, refrigerators and | 
} fishing tacklee The general crop outlook | 
for 1928 is considered excellent, with 
increased yields of spring wheat, barley 
and potatoes indicated. by the larger| 
areas being devoted to those crops. Ac-| 
cording to the Board of Grain GCommis-} 
sioners the estimated carry-over of; 
| wheat at the close of the present crop! 
season July 31 will be very close to 80,-' 
000,000 bushels, umless July exports far| 
| exceed expectations. 
Chile: A heavy retail turnever has| 
; been apparent durimeg the last two weeks 
in the entral section of Chile. Plantings 
} are progressing satisfactorily in most! 
sections of central and southern Chile,! 
| although rains still retard activities in| 
a few areas. Nitrate producers are dis- 
| cussing a plan for the centralized sell-| 
} ing of nitrates, and it is expected locally 
that an agreement will shortly be! 
reached. 
Egypt: Business conditions continue} 
; normal for this period of the year, with 
{ the usual summer dullness in most lines! 
of trade. The building trades, however, 
j are active as a result of new construc- 
} tion and considerable road repair work. | 
Trade statistics for May show an im- 
provement over the corresponding month} 
of 1927. 
| Germany: The trade improvement 
| that characterized the opening month of | 
the current year Lost headway in May, 
and was followed in June by a gradual! 


|be much above the small crop of last 


| The Turkish Assembly passed a law pro- 





| falling off in gusimess activity that con- 
| tinues to date. UJnemployment is still 
; declining but at a 2educed rate. Coal pro-| 
| duction and sales are declining, and steel | 
production is also at a lower level. The! 
machinery industry is still well occupied, | 
although chiefly as a result of old orders, | 
The chemical and textile industries, par- 
ticularly the cotton, woolen, and linen 
branches report less favorable conditions. 
Electric, paper, ligenite, and potash en-| 
terprises have not yet been affected by| 
the general weakness, and continue | 
| operations at the earlier high levels. 
| Lighter credit demands on the part of | 
, trade and industry brought about «| 
| material reductiom in the total of the! 
} Reichsbank’s discount and loan port-| 
| folios. The volume of credits outstand- 
; ing over the half yearly settlement 
period of the end of June was also ab- 
normally low. A reduction in the Reichs- 
bank rate is agaim being discussed but, 
considered improbable. The money 
market was slightly easier than in May. | 
Loan flotations were also less in number 
; and in value tham in May, while sales 
| of mortgage bonds were upward. The 
stock exchange was irregular, with a 
weakening tendemcy. Government re- 
ceipts for the first two months of the 
fiscal year materially exceeded estimates. 
Savings deposits continued to grow 
steadily. Little @hange took place in 
wholesale and retail prices, 
; Japan: Returns of trade for the first 
10 days of July show a favorable bal- 
j ance of 2,500,000 yen. Exports to China| 
for the first six mnonths of 1928. totaled 
270,000,000 yen, compared with 233,800,- 
000 yen for the same period last year (1 
yen equals $0.4623 at current rate of 
exchange). Larger shipments of cotton 
} textiles to Central China were primarily 
responsible for the increased trade. The 
raw silk market, as well as the stock ex-| 
change, continues ‘weak. 

Mexico: The general commercial situ- 
| ation in Mexico Guring the week ended | 
July 14, was about normal for this season| 
of the year. Long distance telephone| 
service from Mexico City to Quadalajara 
and Leon has recently been inaugurated. 
The trend of petroleum production con- 
tinues downward. 


Netherlands East Indies; Retail buy-! 


| 





| 
i 


| quired for coals whose ratio was O.50. 


during the past week, resulting in gen- 
erally improyed markets. Recent heavy 
arrivals of canned sardines, however, 
caused a heavily overstocked market and 
sardine importers have temporarily dis- 
continued transactions. Automotive sales 
ntinue satisfactory. 

New Zealand: At the end of June, New 
Zealand’s business community was more 
optimistic than for several months. The 
export season was practially over and 
from all indications large import in- 
creases will materialize about September. 
Increased activity was noted in the build- 
ing industry and rval estate during June, 
and automobile sales were brisk. The 
overdraft bank rate was reduced on July 
9 from 7 to 6% per cent. The banking 
position shows total deposits, including 
Government deposits, of over £54,000,000 
against total advances of only £44,000,- 
000. A new bank, known as the London 
and New Zealand Bank, Limited, is now 
in the course of promotion. This bank 
will not become a member of the asso- 
ciated banking group operating in New 
Zealand now as it is understood that it 


primary industries. 
Relations FF’ ith Chile 


Aid Business in Peru 

Peru: The locai business element is} 
reported greatly interested in the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between | 
Peru and Chile, and it is stated that the 
prevailing sentiment among men of af- 
fairs is unquestionably more favorable | 
to a reasonable compromise than it has 
ever been heretofore. This development 
is expected to have a beneficial effect 
upon business. Mercantile circles are 
hopeful of constructive legislation when 
Congress convenses on July 28. 

The volume and quality of the cotton 
crop are meeting the expectations — of | 
the growers and agrarian society. Build- | 
ing activities have been slightly below | 
normal with a corresponding slackening 
in employment. Although merchandise 
sales have been light and collections very | 
slow, merchants are confident of an early | 
improvement as a result of the favora- 
ble crop and_ anticipated legislation. | 

Philippine Islands: Leading import 
and export markets of the past week 
were featureless. Copra prices remained 
at 12.75 pesos per picul of 139 pounds 
for resecado (dried copra) defvered at} 
Manila; Hondagua, 12.25; and Cebu, f. 
o. b., 12.75 (1 peso equals $0.50).  Ar- 
rivals were seasonally heavy and all oil 
mills operated intermittently. Continued 
heavy arrivals of abaca resulted in} 
slightly lower prices and a quiet, easy | 
market. Grade F is now quoted at 24 
pesos per picul, I, 22.50; JUS, 21.50; 
JUK, 18; and L. 14. 

Porto Rico: General business condi- 
tions remain unchanged with most lines | 
characterized by seasonal dullness. The} 
exceptions are machinery and mainte-| 
nance materials for the sugar mills and| 
the wholesale demand for school sup- 
plies and equipment. Sales appear 190 
be at about the same.-level as last year, 
but collections are more difficult. Bank} 
clearings at San Juan through July 13 | 
were $9,932,000 as compared with $13,-| 
932,000 in the corresponding period of | 
1927. General rains throughout the is- 
land have benefited growing crops, in- 
cluding the new canes. 

Thirty-nine sugar mills have finished | 
grinding, of which 35 have reported final | 
production figures indicating a total! 
crop of approximately 742,000 short tons. | 
The weighted average price of sugar 
shipped during the current season,| 
through June, is reported at 4.3983 cents} 
a pound. The coffee crop promises to be} 
the largest for. several years and will 





year it is said. Local estimates of the! 
recent tobacco crop average close to 20,-| 
000,000 pounds. 

Turkey: General business continued 
depressed by the effect of the conserva- 
tive credit policy generally adopted after | 
the failure of an important textile firm 
and several smaller concerns in other 
lines of trade. This condition has re-| 
acted on the import trade. These ad- 
verse developments have been sligchti; 
offset by the favorable crop prospects. 


viding for the use of Arabic numerals! 
in place of Turkish numerals. The law! 
becomes effective in official departments | 
on June 1, 1929, although it has already 
been put into practice by certain mu- 
nicipal departments. 


Test of Explosibility 
Of Coal Dusts Made! 


Experiment on Composition, 
Conducted by Bureau of Mines. 


The amount of incombustible material 
required in a mixture of coal to prevent 
an explosion has been determined for 
coal from 29 different mines in different 
parts of the country through experi- 
ments by the Bureau of Mines during 
the past 15 years, according to a state- 
ment just made public by the De-} 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

During the past 15 years the Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D, C., at its ex- 
perimental mine near Pittsburgh, Pa, 
has tested mine-sized dust prepared from 
coal taken from 29 different mines in 
different parts of the country. These | 
range in composition from the authra-| 
cites of eastern Pennsylvania to the high 
volatile coals of Utah and Wyoming. | 
The amount of incombustible material 
required in a mixture to prevent propa- 
gation of an explosion under standard 
propagation test conditions was deter- 
mined for each coal. 

It was found that 20 per cent was 
sufficient for a coal whose ratio of vola- 
tile to total combusion was 0.15, but 
the quantity increased rapidly with in- 
creasing ratio and 61 per cent was re- 
quired with coals whose ratio was 0.23. 
There was then no further increase un- 
til ratio 0.40 was passed; that is a coal 
having a ratio of 0.40 required 61 per 
cent incombustible in the mixture the 
same as coal of ratio 0.23. Beyond 
ration 0.40 there was a slow increase 
and 70 per cent incombustible was re- 


|of the United States probably brings the 


| bushels, as compared with 180,000,000 


And Gain in Population 
Expected to Increase 
Market. 


The world wheat supply for the season 
from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, 
seems likely to be smaller than or per- 
haps only equal to the supply for last 
season, as stated July 19 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The cause © or this apparent decrease 
in wheat output is the curtailment of the 
Northern Hermisphere crop outside of 
Canada, Russia, and China, of which a 
main factor is the reduction of 73,000,000 
bushels in the United States crop. The 
reduction in the Northern Hemisphere 
crop may be somewhat offset by favora- 
ble conditions in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, 

The statement in full text is ass follow: 

The world’s wheat supply for the 
season July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, now 


| will function principally on behalf of} seems likely to be no larger than, if as 


large as the supply for last season. 

Estimates and conditions reported to 
date indicate a Northern Hemisphere 
crop outside of Canada, Russia, and China 
of about 2,582,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 2,642,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced in the same countries last year. 
The biggest factor in this reduction in 
the prospect for the Northern Hemi- 
sphere crop is the indicated reduction of 
73,000,000 bushels in the crop of the 
United States. 

Canada has a larger acregae and con- 
ditions are better tha. at this time last 
year, but the size of the crop is still 
dependent largely upon weathe- condi- 
tions. Russia probably will have little, 
if any, wheat for export. 

Favorable conditions in the Southern 
Hemisphere may offset to some extent the 
reduction in the Northern Hemisphere 
crop. Conditions are better in Australia 
than last year. Argentina has also had 





favorable conditions for seeding wheat. 
Quality Not Determined. 

The quality of the crops must be 
reckoned with as a factor in supply, but 
it is too early in the season to deter- 
mine how the quality of the crops now 
being harvested will compare with last 
year when the French, German and Cana- 
dian crops were of relatively poor 
quality. 

Accounted for stocks of old wheat in- 
dicated a small and insignificant in-! 
crease in the carryover on July 1, as com- 
pared with July 1, 1927. Smaller sup- 
plies in Argentina and Australia largely 
offset increases in the United States and 
Canada, European stocks also appear 
to be generally low and in some coun- 
tries possibly less than last year. 

The demand for wheat during the sea- 
son July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, is 


llikely to be greater than in the past 


season, European import requirements 
for July will probably be at least as 
large as for uly last season on ac- 
count of the small supplies on hand for 
- before the mew crops become avail- 
able. 

Demand to be Increased. 

It now seems that the European wheat 
harvest outside of Russia will be no! 
larger than last year and that the rye} 
crop will be smaller. The demand for 
wheat will, therefore, be increased not 
only by the growth in population but 
by the continuation of the tendency to 
shift from other bread grains to wheat 
in Europe and elsewhere, 

The indicated reduction of 73,000,000 
bushels in the wheat supply of the United 
States affects mostly the outlook for 
marketing hard red spring wheat and 
soft red winter. The July 1 indications 
of a reduction of about 60,000,000 bush- 
els in the hard red spring wheat crop 


supply of this wheat below the domestic 
requirements of the United States. 

The same report indicates a soft red 
winter crop of only about 120,000,000 


bushels last zear, which was less than 
our usual domestic requirements. The 
hard red winter, durum, and white wheat 
crops, on the other hand, appear to be 
larger than last year and will continue 
upon an export basis, 
Northern Wheat Crops. 

Estimates and forecasts of wheat pro- 
duction in 15 countries reporting to date 
amount to 1,885 million bushels com- 
pared with 2,041 million in the same 
areas last year. These countries include 
the United States, Mexico, Spain, Hun- 
gary, Germany, France, Bulgaria, 
Netherlands, Finland, Poland, 
Algeria, Tunis, India and Chosen. 

Adding to these figures, the rough indi- 
cations of production in other countries 
on the basis of latest reports as to the 
condition of the growing crop indicates 





ja northern hemisphere crop, exclusive of 


Canada, Russia and China, of roughly 
about 2,532 million bushels compared 
with 2,642 million last year. The United 
States, North Europe, Spain and India 


|appear to have smaller crops than last 


year which are partially offset by prob- 
able increases in Southern Europe aside 
from Spain, and North Africa. 

It is still too early for an accurate 
indication of the Canadian crop. Total 
wheat area this year is estimated at 23,- 
406,000 acres of which 22,610,000 acres 
are spring wheat and 796,000 winter 
wheat. This is an increase of 4 per cent 
over last year’s total of 22,460,000 acres. 

Crop Conditions Favorable. 

The condition of spring wheat on June 
380.expressed in terms of a percentage, 
100 per cent equaling the average yield 
of the preceding 10 years, is 103 for 
spring wheat compared with 100 last 
year, 92 for winter wheat, compared with 
97 last year and 102 for all wheat com- 
ared with 100 last year. The Dominion 

ureau of Statistics has not translated 
jthese condition figures into terms of 
probable yield this year, 

The average yield of winter wheat 
for the past 10 years has been 24.7 
bushels to the acre and spring ~wheat 
15.5 bushels. Conditions up to July 1 
were generally favorable in the prairie 
previases especially Manitoba and Al- 
erta, 

Reports received by the United States 
Weather Bureau between July 1 and 
July 10 have mentioned heavy rain in 





It is felt that these limits are Known 
with sufficient accuracy to justify apply- 
ing them to any coal not tested in the 
experimental mine. Composition is one 
of six factors which influence the ex- 
plosibility of coal dust anda paper sum- 
marizing the present knowledge of all 


|Northern Alberta and Manitoba, else- 
| where scattered but locally heavy, indi- 
cating an abundance of moisture fer 
present needs and in some cases pos- 
sibly an excess. The last report states 
that early-sown wheat was headed out 
by about the first of July and all wheat 





six is in preparation for publication by 
the Bureau. 


j 


was well advanced on fields fallowed last 
summer, but growth was uneven in some 
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Pusuisuen Witnour Comment BY THE Unitep States DatLy 


Volume of Trade as Measured by Check 


Increase, While Decre 


Stock prices averaged higher during 


the week ended July 14, 1928, than in 
either the preceding week or the cor- 
responding period of last year, while 
bond prices averaged lower for the same 
respective periods, according to the 
weekly review of business conditions in 
this country made public July 19, by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the review follows: 


Measured by the volume of checks 
passing through the banks for payment, 
trade during the week ended July 14 was 
greater than a year ago but somewhat 
smaller than in the previous week, ac- 
cording to the weekly statement of the 
Department of Commerce. Operating ac- 
tivity of steel plants, although showing 
a decline from the preceding week, was 
greater than a year ago. The value of 
new building contracts awarded during 
the week was greater than in the pre- 
vious week but showed a decline from the 
same week of last year. 


Wholesale prices, as reflected by the 
general’: index, showed a further gain 
over both the previous week and the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. Prices 
for cotton and iron and steel, however, 
showed declines from the preceding week 
while iron and steel prices declined also 
from last year. Copper prices showed 
practically no change from the previous 
week but were substantially higher than 
a year ago. 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 


1928. 
July 


Steel operations “ate 
Bituminous coal production ... 
Lumber production cies 
Petroleum prod. (daily avera 
Detroit employment 

Freight car loadings Pid 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) 
Wheat receipts SaVrarstaews's 
Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 


ge) . 


30.4 


| Hog receipts 


Price No, 2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 
Price iron and steel composite 
Copper, electrolytic, price ie 
Fisher’s index (€1926=100) ...... 
Bank loans and discounts, total 
Debits to individual accounts 
Interest rates, call money 

Business failures ........... 

LCG PRMNOD 6c Sw ce vied nan 

OMG PRICOM . occ uc. ree 
Interest rates, time money ........ 
Federal reserve ratio .. 


80.9 
84.2 


99.3 
126.7 
130.3 
160.6 
114.5 
108.1 
137.1 

87.6 


Swiss Favor American 


Toilet Preparations 


Purchases Are Shown to Have 
Trebled in Six Years. 


Popularity of American toilet prep- 
aration has been growing in Switzer- 
land in recent years, with indications 
of still larger sales in the future, ac- 
cording to the Chemical Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, in a statement 
made public July 19. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

American manufacturers of dental 
creams and shaving preparations espe- 
cially have been active in the Swiss 
market. Sales of their products now 
outrank these of similar products, man- 
ufactured domestically or imported. 

Various American toilet preparations 
such as shaving soaps, dentifrices and 
face creams are on sale in many of the 
pharmacies, drug stores and hairdress- 
ing parlors, and are prominently dis- 
played on shelves, in show cases and 
often in windows. Although certain ar- 
ticles of this kind are sold only in a 
few establishments which cator to a 
tourist trade, several well-known brands 
are found in stores which supply Swiss 
customers. ; 

The general high regard which the 
Swiss have for American products, the 
high standards of living, and the intro- 
duction of American articles to Swiss 
customers through the effort of dealers 
to supply the needs of tourists con- 
tribute to the popularity of the Ameri- 
can products. : 

The market for American toilet prep- 
arations in Switzerland is steadily in- 
creasing and this market is believed ca- 
pable of far gréater expansion. Swiss 
purchase of these products from_ the 
United States have more than tripled 
during the past six years. 


Japan, | Complaint Against Branding 


Of Garments Is Dismissed 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced on July 20 the dismissal of a 
complaint against Independent Indus- 
tries, New York City, because the firm 
has discontinued business. The com- 
plaint charged use of the term “‘Mona- 
silk” to advertise and describe garments 
made of material other than silk but dis- 
missal of the case had nothing to do 
with the merits of the matter, according 
to the Commission. 


districts on fields plowed this spring and 
where sown on last year’s stubble. — 

Plants stooled or tillered well during 
cool weather and have been growing 
rapidly since July 17. No rust or in- 
sects were reported to the Weather Bu- 
reau, but there was some damage in wet 
fields in Manitoba. . 

Estimates, forecasts and condition _re- 
ports for European countries up to July 
14 point to a total European crop ex- 
clusive of Russia, of about 1,255 million 
bushels in 1928 provided average condi- 
tions prevail the balance of the season 
compared with 1,260 million last year. 
This total for 1928 includes indications 
for France on the basis of conditions up 
to May 1, and for Germany and Poland 
on conditions up to July 1. Conditions 
in France have improved slightly since 
that time but the amount of the im- 
provement is not known and thus no 
change has been made in the figure. 

The German indication is on the as- 
sumption of an acreage equal to that of 
last year. All reports for Italy have 
been favorable this year with the ex- 
ception of recent statements of deteriora- 
tion in southern Italy where durum js 
grown and some drought in Northern 
Italy. Conditions have been generally 
favorable in the Danubian countries with 
the exception of southern Bessarabia, 
where it is reported to be poor. Bes- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


EN Eas ~ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


Payments Declines for Week of July 14 


y| Total Is Higher Than Same Week in 1927; Stock Prices 


ase Is Noted in Bonds. 


Loans and discounts of Federal re- 
serve member banks were higher than 
a year ago but showed a recession from 
the preceding week. Loans to brokers 
and dealers by member banks in New 
Yerk City showed a decline from the 
preceding week but were still consider- 
able higher than a year ago. Stock prices 
averaged higher than in either the pre- 
ceding week or the corresponding period 
of last year. Interest rates on time money 
again showed no change from the pre- 
vious week but averaged higher than in 
the same week of a year ago. Bond 
prices averaged lower than in either the 
preceding week or the same week of last 
year. Interest rates on call loans av- 
eraged higher than in either prior pe- 
riod. Business failures were more num- 
erous than in either the preceding week 
or the same week of 1927. 

The production of bituminous coal 
|during the week ended July 7 showed a 
decline from the preceding week but 
was greater than a year ago, Lumber 
production during the same week showed 
declines from both prior periods. The 
output of crude petroleum, showing no 
change from the previous week was 
lower than in the same week of 1927. 
Wheat receipts at primary markets were 
smaller than a year ago. Cattle receipts, 
on the other hand, were greater than 
last year, while hog receipts showed a 
decline from the corresponding period of 
1927. 


Average 1923-25=100.) 


1928. 
July 


& 
July 
2 
93.0 
81.9 
90.9 
121.7 
85.6 
106.5 
121.1 
96.3 
36.2 
73.1 
89.7 
100.7 
62.9 


88.2 | 
88.4 


1928. 
June 
30 
95.0 
86.6 
100.5 
114.5 


1928. 
June 
23 
96.0 
86.1 
94.1 
114.1 
118.8 
102.9 
186.2 
36.3 


1927. 
July 
16 
87.0 
84.6 
105.5 
122.1 
88.0 
106.1 
142.8 
130.3 
28.1 
90.8 
79.0 
102.8 
66.2 
87.9 
90.6 
92.9 
116.0 
118.5 
97.0 
109.8 
173.0 
108.4 
105.7 
100.6 


of 
‘= 


95.0 


CMmrm-13500 


p Cram wal 
nave ranrne 





91.7 
117.8 
113.7 
112.1 
104.2 | 
165.5 
108.1 
105.7 
100.1 


169.9 
108.3 


| Of Term ‘White Pine 


Importer Agrees to Discon- 
i'tinue Use of Name for Product. 


9} 


The term “white pine” in trade means 
lumber botanically known as “pinus 
strobus,” the Federal Trade Commission 
states in announcing a stipulation agree- 
ment whereby an importer of lumber 
agrees to discontinue the use of the term 
for certain products. The Commission 
also announces that a printing company 
had agreed to discontinue the use of the 
term “engraving” for a chemical process. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Misrepresentation of a certain wood as | 
“white pine” will be discontinued as the 
result of a stipulation agreement be- 
tween an importer of lumber and the 
Commission. The wood labeled white 
pine was brought to this country from 
Europe, but was not of the lumber 
botanically known ag “pinus strobus’” or 
white pine. White pine is well known 
to the purchasing public and is charac- 
terized chiefly for its extreme softness, 
ease of working, strength and durability. 

Misrepresentation of a special process 
of printing as engraving or embossing 
will be discontinued by a corporation sign- 
ing a stipulation agreement with the 
Commission. The company is in the 
business of printing commencement in- 
vitations, visiting cards and the like. Its 
process consists of the use of a chemical 
in powdered form applied to type print- 
ing while the ink is wet. The chemical 
adheres to the wet ink and in passing 
through a baking process the heat causes 
it to fuse so as to form a raised letter 
effect resembling in appearance the im- 
pression made from ink engraved plates, 
otherwise known as “engraving.” 





Cocoa Growers Plan 
To Facilitate Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
as Trade Commissioner with head- 
quarters at Accra, the chief commercial 
‘center of the Gold Coast. 

Legal Regulation Sought. 

Every effort is being made by the Co- 
lonial authorities, the report points out, 
lto better the existing situation in the) 
cocoa industry of the West Coast. Legis- 
lation has been drafted which if passed 
will solve several vexing problems. At 
will benefit the producer by enabling him 
}to receive fair prices for his good cocoa; 
it will remove the uncertainty on the 
part of shippers as to entry and arrival 
and eliminate this disturbing factor from 
all business transactions. It will permit | 
more direct shipments to the United 
States and give assurance that the cocoa 
which is exported to this country will 
be in good condition. 

The rapid growth of the Gold Coast, | 
Mr. Schwarz declares, has not been acci- 
dental but has proceeded on a well de- 
fined and organized plan. It has re- 
sulted largely from the continual assist- | 


agricultural department and the build- 
ing up of an adequate transportation | 
system, | 

Practically all the cocoa produced in 
the Gold Coast comes from small native | 
plantings of a few acres or more, sizable 
plantations being very rare. The farmer 
has been taught to take care of his cocoa 
trees and to recognize and fight the com- 
mon diseases to which the plant is sub- 
ject. He is given actual demonstrations, 
views, illustrated lectures, and is fur- 
ther appealed to by means of colored 
posters which graphically depict the 
losses caused by various enemies of the 
cocoa plant. These educational schemes, 





‘filed August 7, 1928. 


ance granted the industry by the Colonial | 





it is pointed out, will begin to yield sub- 
stantial results just as soon as the farmer 
is made to realize that pruning, ferment- 
ing, drying, and _ general sanitation 
methods will bring him increased mone- 
tary returns. 


Land in Six States 
Open to Settlement 
By Homestead Entry 


Various Areas Located in 

Florida, Colorado, Idaho, 

Oregon, Washington , 
And Wyoming. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


will be given a 91-day preference to 
file entries on these lands after which 
the tracts unentered will be open tog 
the general public. 


In Montrose County, Colorado, 46,022 
acres will be officially filed in the dis- 
trict land office at Denver on August 
9, 1928. Part of these lands are de- 
scribed as rolling mesa and mountains 
with a sandy clay and stony soil. Cedar 
and pinyon has been cut for firewood 
ene a until little timber of value 
is left. 


A dry creek flows through this land, 
but the water has been impounded in 
Olathe reservoir and the water supply 
has been cut off. Other lands in this 
county are mesa and bench with a shal- 
low sandy loam on sandstone soil. The 
highest elevation is about 8,000 feet 
above sea level. No mineral indications 
were noted. 


Prairie Land in Florida. 


In Charlotte County, Florida, a plat 
of survey represents 119 acres of pub- 
lic land to be officially filed in the dis- 
trict land office at Gainesville on Au- 
gust 15, 1928, is announced. The land 
is of the class locally known as 
“prairie,” with considerable swamp, and 
soil of dry land is suitable for agricul- 
ture and is now covered with a good 
growth of prairie grass and saw pal- 
metto. The land is included in a phos- 
phate reserve. 

In Bear Lake County, Idaho, approxi- 
mately 17,882 acres near the towns of 
St. Charles and Fish Haven will be of- 
fiically filed in the district land office at 
Blackfoot on August 20, 1928. Of this 
8,315 acres consists of mountainous land 


| with a clay loam, stony, first to third 


rates soil. 

There is a fair stand and bunch grass 
and other forage plants which affords 
splendid range for cattle and _ sheep. 
There are old workings and active pros- 
pecting for lead. Abundant water supply 
from creeks and springs is afforded. 

Timber and Grass Land. 
_ Plats of survey will be officially filed 
in the district land office at Blackfoot, 
Idaho, on August 20, 1928, on 9,567 acres 
of land. The soil is clay, loam, stony, 
first to third rate with a fair stand of 
bunch grass and forage plants afford- 
ing splendid range for cattle and sheep. 
The timber is of pine and fir and no 
mineral indications were found. 

In Oregon about 4,200 acres in Wal- 
lowa County, Dalles land district, will! 
be open to entry beginning August 8, 
1928. The land has been found not to 
be valuable for forest purposes and has 
therefore been released from withdrawal 
for forest classification. 

In Skagit County, Washington, land 
consisting of 14,117 acres has been sur- 
veyed and plat of survey will be officially 
Filings must be 
made at the Spokane local land office. It 
is described as rough and mountainous, 
and ranges in elevation from about 1,800 
to 4,500 feet. 

The soil is dark and clayey loam mixed 
with gravel and rock, with steep slopes 
and heavy snowfall unfit the township 
for agricultural purposes. The greater 
part of the area is covered with a heavy 
growth of hemlock, fir, cedar and yew 
timber, large and of good quality on the 
lower elevations. 

Most of the area is covered with a 
dense undergrowth of many varieties 
with no evidence of mineral. 

Twenty-eight public land farms units 
within the Wildwood Division of the 
Shoshone Federal irrigation project in 
Wyoming have. been opened to home- 
stead entry, according to a statement 
just made public by the Department 
of the Interior, the full text of which 
follows: 

The farms are of various sizes, con- 
taining from 51 to 85 irrigable acres 
each and are in Park County. The 
towns that appear to be nearest to the 
lands are Powell, Ridge and Garland on 
eee Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road. 

Ex-service men have a_ preference 
right of entry until October 18, 1928, 
on and after that date any of the farm 
units remaining unentered will be sub- 
ject to homestead entry by any person 
having the necessary qualifications. 
Farm application blanks which are filed 
with the project Superintendent at 
Powell, Wyo., within the 10-day period 
from July 16 to 25, 1928, inclusive, will 
be considered as simultaneously filed. 
Within 15 days from date of receipt of 
the applicant’s approved water applica- 
tion, he must file homestead application 
for the lands at the district land office 
at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

In addition to the qualifications re- 
quired under the homstead laws, an ap- 
plicant for the lands must satisfy the 
examining board appointed for the Sho- 
shone irrigation project, that he is pos- 
sessed of certain qualifications as to in- 
dustry, experience, character and capital 
as will give reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess by the prospective settler. 
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READING ROOM, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Washington Letter 


July 21, 1928. 
Dear Jim: Since I wrote you last week I have been running 


about over Washington trying to see everything before I have to 
vet back to work. There are so many things to see that I shall 
probably miss a great deal no matter how hard I work at sight- 


seeing. 


But to begin where I left off the other time: After seeing the 
Capitol we went to the Willard and settled down for a bit of rest 
and then went to the Carlton Hotel for dinner—excellent food 
served amid graceful and charming surroundings. The next day, 
after a hearty breakfast, we set off to see the Library of Congress. 


You know my weakness where books are concerned, so you can 
easily imagine I enjoyed being in what is doubtless the greatest 
library of all times and all countries. There are about 5,000,000 
books and original papers in this great national library—the 
greatest collection in the world of records of what man has 
thought and done. 


The Library building itself is a huge and magnificent thing— 
granite and marble wrought into a stunning example of fine archi- 
tecture. It must be one of the great architectural achievements 
of this country—it is easy to understand why nearly a million 
people visit it each year. The combination of fine architecture 
and a wealth of good books must prove irresistible. The Library 
stands just East of the Capitol facing the Capitol grounds. 


The history of the Library is the history of America. You 
know I have often quoted Rousseau’s saying, “All the known 
world, excepting only savage nations, is governed by books,” 
thinking it a rather neat thought. The survival of this great na- 
tional library through the early years of our country is a tribute 
to the American brand of civilization and government—to the 
nation’s love and respect for good books. Founded in 1800 in a 
room of the Capitol its popularity was immediate. Then in 1814 
it was destroyed by fire—it started all over again with the pur- 
chase from Thomas Jefferson of his splendid library of 7,000 
volumes; again in 1851 it was partially destroyed by fire in the 
Capitol, but about 20,000 volumes were rescued. Since that time, 
however, the library has grown steadily. The copyright authority 
rests with the Library of Congress and under that it receives 
copies of every book that is granted a copyright. It is now grow- 
ing rapidly—many thousands of volumes are added each year. 


This is one of a series of messages from the City of Washington to the people 
of the United States. Their publication is made possible by the coopera- 


The present building was occupied in 1897 and today the vol- 
umes in the library building itself and books over which the Li- 
brary of Congress is custodian total more than 5,000,000. This 
of course doesn’t include the public libraries and institutional 
libraries of the City of Washington of which there are about 20. 
Truly Washington is a city of books! 


When the new building was designed room for expansion was 
provided and just a short while ago shelves were added to pro- 
vide for about 1,500,000 additional books. The entire building 
has a capacity of more than 7,000,000, and at the rate it grows 
it won’t be so awfully long before it will be filled up. 


The entrance hall of the Library Building is one of the most 
impressive I have ever seen. It is beyond my powers to describe 
it to you—you'll have to come up and see it yourself. The pic- 
-ures [ am sending you will give you some idea of it all. 


While I could gladly have spent the entire day in the library 
there were other things clamoring to be seen and I left reluctantly 
to visit the Washington Monument. The Monument itself, how- 
ever, quickly made me forget my bereavemeht. One sees so 
many pictures of the monument that he gets to feeling fed-up 
on it—but its lonely grandeur is so tremendous and its simple 
beauty appeals so strongly that you can only gasp in silence. 
This towering marble shaft is 555 feet high and is the product 
of nearly 75 years of spasmodic energy and conflicting opinion. 
The remarkable thing is that, in spite of differences of opinion 
and changes of authority, so simple and so unified a whole could 
have been achieved. 


Nearly 300,000 people visited the monument in the year end- 
ing July 30, 1926, practically all of them climbing to the top of 
the monument, as the electric elevator was not put in service until 
June 17. But the view of Washington and the Potomac River 
from the top of the monument would amply reward any amount 
of effort to obtain it. The apex of the top of the monument is 
capped with 100 ounces of aluminum, which I am told was all 
that was known to exist at the time (1884)! 


It is a great tribute to a great man, Jim, and you ought to 
bring your boys to see it—it is a mighty good starter towards 
fine Americanism. 


As Always, Joe 


| 


The Story of 
Washington 


One of a series of articles de- 
scribing the City of Washing- 
ton. These public-spirited citi- 
zens, firms and’ institutions, 
have made possible this series: 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal. 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


Underwood & Underwood 
Quality Photographe, 
1230 Connecticut Avenue 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants, 
1333 F St. N. W. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington’s Ideal Suburd. 

700 Southern Building 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street 


W. C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights, 
1119 17th Street N, W. 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 
1435 K Street N. W. 


The Willard, 
Washington's Leading Hotel. 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets. 
Two Blocks from the White House 


The Washington Hotel, 
In the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of 350,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital. 


District Lawyers & Washington 
Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 
1413 Eye Street 


H. L. Rust Co., 
5%% Mortgages on D. O. Property 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers. 


1415 K Street 


Harriman & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
729 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfiee. 
Thirteenth and E Streets 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 


1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Hedges & Middleton, 
6% First Trust Notes. 
1421 I Street N. W. 


Washington Rapid Transit Co. 
“The Sizteenth Street Coach Line.” 
Washington's Newest Transportation 
System—Coaches for Private Hire. 
4615 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Cae, 


that The Story of Washington is worthy of your most careful consideration. 
Inquiries concerning Washington, its attractions and advantages, will receive 


tive civic effort of a number of Washington’s leading business men and insti- 
tutions, whose names appear on this page. These business leaders believe 


mb \ he TT Se 


prompt and authoritative replies. Address The U. S. Community Advancement 
Corporation, P. O. Box 3692, Washington, D. C. 


GROWS fee SO GROWS WASHINGTON 
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Taxation 


~ Error in Construing 
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Law Does Not Estop 


Recovery of Taxes 


Amount Found to Be Legally 
Due Must Be Paid Despite 
Mistake Made by 


Treasury. 


Ben Stocker v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; JACOB F, May V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
H, M. May v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; B. H. May v. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Max H. May v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE; SOL May v. -Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
Pau May v. COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE; HARRY May v. Com- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 12844, 12845, 12846, 
12847, 12848, 12849, 12850, 12851. 
Boarp oF TAX APPEALS. | 
The Board of Tax Appeals decided two | 

questions in these proceedings, which 

were consolidated. 

In the first instance, the Board decided | 
that amounts distributed in liquidation 
of a corporation out of earnings and 
profits accumulated since 1913 were pay- 
ments in exchange for stock and were 
subject to both normal and surtaxes. On 
the second question, the ruling was that 
an erroneous construction of law by the} 
Department of the Treasury did not pre- 
clude or estop the Government from col- | 
lecting a tax found to be legally due. 

Charies F. Miller and E. S. Vaught for 
the taxpayers; Arthur H. Murry for the 
Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find-! 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

Converted to Partnerships. 

The petitioners were stockholders in | 
the Mandansky Clothing Company, Man- 


| 
' 





jtransferee having elapsed, the Board | 
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Assessments 


New Assessment on Estate After Refund 


Is Prevented by 


Statute of Limitations 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules in Favor of Distributees in 


Decision Based on R 


ANNA M. TOWNSEND vV. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE; V. Ray TOwn- 
SEND Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE; EsTHER BELLE COVERT V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 20046, 20048, 20047. 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS, 


Two questions were presented by this 
appeal. The Board of Tax Appeals was 
asked to rule whether the statute of limi- 
tations barred assessment in one in- 


stance and whether an assessment once 
made, and satisfied by payment and the 
amount refunded, was revived later by a 
determination that refund was improper. 

In the first instance, the distributees 
of an estate were refunded taxes paid} 
by the executor of the transferor. This 
refund was found to be erroneous and 
a new assessment was made, but the 
period of limitation of four years for an| 
executor and one year additional for the | 


ruled the assessment barred. 

The second question was whether, on 
the same facts, the original assessment 
had been revived; and the Board ruled in 
the negative. 

Ralph W. Smith and Claude I. Parker, 
for the taxpayers; Maxwell E. McDowell, 


evenue Act of 1926. 


munity property and the consequent 
granting of the refund was erroneous. 

Acocrdingly, it is determined that Bu- 
reau letter of December 19, 1923, cor- 
rectly stated the gross estate to be $661,- 
211.42; the deductions to be $85,531.78; 
the resultant net es’ate te be $575,679.64, 
the tax upon the transfer of which, com- 
puted in accordange with Tile IV of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, is $21,040.78. 

“As stated above, the assets of the 
estate have been distributed. The 
amount of your liability is determined 
as follows: 

“Correct amount of tax, $21,040.78. 
Payment in respect of the tax, Septem- 
ber 20, 1921, $5,449.27; March 2, 1922, 
$11,841.35; December 2, 1923, $3,750.16; 
interest on last payment $292.82; total, 
$21,333.60; refund was made in 
amount of $15,320.01; tax discharged 
$6,013.59; amount of your liability 
$15,027.19. ¥ 

“Your liability herein stated, or such 
part thereof as may be ultimately as- 
sessed, will bear interest at the rate of 
10 per centum per annum from and after 


’ 


| 30 days after noti e and demand by the 


Collector until paid, in accord with 


| section 407 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


“Notice, under section 316 .f ‘he Rev- 
enue Act of 1926, of your Lability, in 
the amount of $15,027.19, f - «state tax, 





for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The three petitioners hercin are the 


widow, son and daughter of Stephen} 


| Townsend, deceased, who died a resident 


of the State of California on July 20, 
1920. The petitioner V. Ray Townsend. 
was duly qualified as executor of the 
estate of Stephen Townsend and on Sep- 


‘tember 21, 1921, filed an estate tax re- 


11918 
| Stephen Townsend, is hereby given. 


under Title IV of the Revenuz Act of 
with respect to th. estate of 


“In accordance with the provisions 0 


| 
| Title III of the Revenue Act of 1926, you 


are allowed 60 days (not counting Sun- 
day as the sixtieth day) from the mail- 


|ing of this letter, within which to file 


a petition with the Board of Tax Appeals 


| for a redtermination of your liability.” 


From these notices of deficiency peti- 
tioners filed these appeals on September 


dansky Bros., Inc. and Mandansky Bros.’ |*urn and thereafter paid the tax com-| 17, 1926. 


Company. 
r Mandansky Clothing Company 
ranized on January 27, 1910, with | 

: capital stock of, $30,000, di- | 
into 300 shares of the par value} 
$100 each. Mandansky Bros., Inc., was 
rganized in January,, 1917, with a 
nid-in capital stock of $60,000, divided 
into 600 shares of the par value of $100 

t The Mandansky Bros.’ Company 

organized in August, 1917, with a 
paid-in capital stock of $30,000, divided 
into 500 shares of the par value of $100 
each. 

The Merch 1, 1918, value of the stock 
of the Mandansky Clothing Company | 
was $248.96 per share. The cost of the | 
stock of Mandansky Bros., Inc., and | 
Mandansky Bros.’ Company was $100 
per share. Under date of February 29, 
1820, the Mandansky Clothing Com- | 
pany, Mandansky Bros., Inc., and the} 
Mandansky Bros.’ Company dissolved | 
and their assets were transferred to 
three partnerships, one of each being in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, and Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 

In determining the deficiencies in con- 
troversy, the respondent treated the 
transfer of the assets of the three cor- 
porations to the three partnerships as 
a distribution in liquidation of the three 
corporations named, and held that the 
difference between the cost of the stock ! 
and the value of the assets of each cor- | 
poration upon dissolution constituted in- 
come subject to tax at both normal tax | 
and surtax rates. { 

‘There is no dispute between the pe- | 
titioncrs and respondent as to the cost | 
of the stock and the amount of surplus | 
of the Mandansky Bros., Inc., and the 
Mandansky Bros.’ Company as of Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920. It has been stipulated 
that the surplus ef the Mandansky Cloth- 
ing Company on February 29, 1920, in- 
cluded $44,686.46 representing earnings 


ine 


V 
o 
( 
} 


{ 


S 


umtlated prior to March 1, 1913, | 

: Increase in Income. * \ 
Sarah Stocker was the wife of Ben; 
St 1. Mr. Stocker filed a joint re- | 
turn for the calendar year 1920. The net | 

ome in his return was increased by | 
the emount to which his wife was en- | 
tiled upon the dissolution of the three 
corporations. i 
The reorganization of the business in 

»y the dissolution of the three cor- | 
ations and the transfer of all their | 
cts to partnerships composed of the 
stockholders of the corporation | 
vas made upon the advice of counsel, | 
who interpreted the then existing reg- 
ulations of the Treasury Department to} 
mean that such a transfer would not re- 
sult in taxable income to the stock- 
holders to the extent of the surplus ac- 
cumulated subsequent to March 1, 1913. | 
The Collector of Internal Revenue was | 
consulted and he expressed the opinion 
that no taxable gain would result from 


ilk 
} 


i 


Gain From Liquidation. 

Opinion by Green: The petitioners 
were the holders of the stock of three 
corporations. They formed three part- 
nerships each of which was to take over 
the assets and business of one of the 
corporations. Each of the petitioners | 
was to have an interest in the partner- | 
ships proportionate to his stockholding | 
in the corporation. | 

The assets were transferred and the 
corporations dissolved. The details of 
the transfer were not furnished us. { 

The respondent treated the transac- 
tion as a distribution in liquidation and 
accordingly applied that portion of sec- 
tion 201(c) of the Revenue Act of 1918 
which reads as follows: 

“Amounts distributed in the liquida- 
tion of a corporation shall be treated as 
payments in exchange for stock or 
shares and any gain or profit realized 
thereby shall be taxed to the distributee 
as other gains or profits.” 

The first two questions here involved 
have been set at rest by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Hellmich, Collector, 
v. Hellman, decided February 20, 1928 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 5589, Vol. II.). The court said: 

“The gain realized by the stockholders 
from the distribution of assets in liquida- 
tion were subject to normal tax in like 
manner as if they had sold their stock 
to :. third person.” 

it follows, therefore, that the gain, if 
any, realized by the stockholders upon 
liquidation, including any gain that re- 
sults from the distribution of the cor- 
porate surplus, is taxable income and 
subject to both normal and surtaxes. 

Law Not Changed by Opinion. 

We now turn to the third allegation of 
error. In his oral argument, the counsel 
for the petitioners contended that prior 
to the; time the corporations in question 
were dissolved and their assets trans- 
ferred to the partnerships, advice was 
requested of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue as to whether or not any tax- 


,;edition) provided that the surplus of a 
, corporation when transferred in liquida- 
|tion did not constitute taxable income to 
jits stockholders. This regulation, pro- 
jmulgated April 17, 1919, was  subse- 
‘quently withdrawn as an erroneous in- 
|terpretation of the statute and omitted 


| tax would be made in the an sunt of $17,- 


puted thereon. 

The testator, Stephen Townsend and 
his wife, the petitioner, Anna M. Town- 
send, had during marriaye, as residents 
of the State of Caiifornia, accumulated | 
2 community estate, and in making the’ 
‘state tax return mentioned, the execu- 


jtor excluded from the gross estate one- 
{half of the community. as property of 
|that petitioner not subject to the Fed- 


eral estate tax. Thereafter, the respond- 
ent determined a deficiency against the | 
estate in the sum of $15,027.19 by ad- 


|justing the gross taxable estate by in-! ; 
\clusion of the one-half of the community | Collection 


excluded in the return and this deficiency 
was assessed and paid by the executor. | 


Refunds Were Made | 
To Three Petitioners 


Thereafter, on February 3, 1922, the} 
administration of the estate was con-! 
cluded and the administrator discharged. | 


In October, 1923, petitioners filed with ; 


was allowed by respondent, and refunds 
made to the three petitioners of the sum! 
of $15.320.01. | 

Of this amount of $15,320.01 the sum 
of $15,027.19 represented the additional 
tax computed by inclusion in the estate 
of Stephen Townsend of the one-half of | 
the community property passing to Anna} 
M. Townsend on his death. 

On August 19, 1926, respondent ad-| 
dressed and mailed to each of the three | 
petitioners a similar letter as follows: ! 

“Sir: Reference is n.ade to the estate 
tax return, on Form 706, filed Septem-| 
ber 20, 1921, by the administrator of the 
estate of Stephen Towns. 1. 

“Bureau letter of January 19, 1923, in- 
formed the administrator that the total 
estate tax liability with respect to this| 
estate had been determined to be $2 
475.72 and that assessment of additior 


na 
026.45. 
the ad 
ment. Bureau letter of December 19,' 
1923, determined the total estate tax lia- 


Assessment having beer made, 


ment was 
$1.434.94 


abated to the extent 


For services rendered in securing the 
refund made in May, 1925, petitioners 
paid their attorney $4,282 of the sum 
refunded them. 

Opinion by Trussell: This appeal may 
be disposed of upon the one issue that 
the liabilities in question are now, by 
lanse of time, barred from assessment. 


Assessment Barred 
By Lapse of Time 


The deficiency notices here involved 


| were mailed after the enactment of the | 


Revenue Act of 1926 and assessment and 
are controlled by the _provi- 
sions of that act as amended by) the 
Revenue Act of 1928. Respondent has 
proposed assessment, under section 316 
of the Revenue Act of 1926, of a defi- 
ciency in estate tax of the estate of 
Stephen Townsend, deceased, against pe- 
titioners as a liability of each, as dis- 
tributees of the estate. 

The estate tax under the Revenue Act 
of 1918, in effect at the time of the 


irespondent a claim for refund of the de-| death of Stephen Townsend, was due and 
|ficiency assessed and paid in the sum of| payable one year after decedent’s death, | 
| $15,027.19, and in May, 1925, this claim, that is on July 20, 1921. 


Section 1109 of the Revenue Act of 


RD 
aX 


1926 requires that all Revenue taxes be 
assessed within four years of the date 


when due, with cerizin exceptions. The 


record shows none of the conditions ex: | 
| isting which would bring this case with- lan opinion as to whether the collection 


in the exceptions provided and accord- 
ingly the time for assessment of a defi- 
ciency against the executor of the estate 
expired on July 20, 1925. Fred S. Price, 
10 B. T. A. —. 

Section 316 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides a period of limitation for 
assessment of the liability of a dis- 
tributee of one year after the expiration 


| of the period for assessment against the 


executor, unless such an assessment has 
been made within the period allowed 
therefor, in which case the liability may 
be assessed within six years from the 
date of such assessment against the ex- 
ecutor. The Revenue Act of 1928 makes 
no change in the provisions of the Act 


by this appeal. 


as 
as 


In this case there is no sessment, 


ibility to be $21,040.78 and the assess. made within the period of four years!less both the Commissioner and 


due, outstanding against the executor. 


the | 


Collection Barred 
Despite Guarantee 


Made to Pay Taxes 


Expiration of Waiver Pre- 
vents Assessment Where 
Notice of Termination 


Was Given. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4253. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 

ternal Revenue, has decided that the 

statute of limitations bars assessment 
and collection of tax under circumstances 
| where a waiver had been signed in 1922 
respecting certain 1917 taxes, and the 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue an- 

;nounced later that all unlimited waivers 
jas to 1917 taxes would expire on April 
}1, 1924, although the taxpayer, to ar- 
|rest distraint proceedings, had deposited 
securities to guarantee payment of any 
| additional taxes. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

An opinion is requested with reference 
to a claim made by a taxpayer for the 
release of securities deposited with the 

{M Bank to guarantee payment of an 

|additional income tax for the year 1917. 

| The facts are as follows 


| Waiver Executed. 

| The taxpayer filed its income tax re- 
jturn for the year 1917 on March 28, 
1/1918. On October 9, 1922, the taxpayer 
| was’ netified of a proposed assessment 
lof additional tax for the year 1917 in 
|the amount of 3.2x dollars. On Decem- 
|ber 11, 1922, the taxpayer filed an appli- 
jcation for special assessment under sec- 
jtion 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
jand on December 13, 1922, executed an 
| unlimited waiver consenting to the de- 
j termination, assessment, and collection 
jaf ony amount of income tax due for the 
jyear 1917, irrespective of any period 
of limitation. 

| By virtue of the application herein- 
jabove referred to, the case was recon- 


| 


oe resulting in the determination of 


a deficiency in the amount of 2x dollars, | 


| which was assessed on the June, 1923, 
|list. The taxpayer was notified thereof 
jin July, 19238. 

On April 11, 1923, Mimeograph 3085 


was issued hy the Commissioner, con- } 


taining notice that unlimited waivers 
then on file were held to expire on April 
‘1, 1924. 

No attempt was made to collect the 
| tax as assessed until April 6, 1927, when 
{the collector commenced distraint pro- 


|ceedings to enforce the collection of the | 


jamount of 2x dollars, together with in- 
jterest in amount of x dollars, a total 
of 3x dollars. In order to arrest dis- 
 traint proceedings, the taxpayer de- 
| posited with the M Bank y shares of 


{stock in the O Company to indemnify | 
i 


|the collector pending final determination 
of its liability for the said tax. 


Tax Collection Barred. 


No claim in abatement was filed, and 
no waiver, other than the one mentioned 
above, was secured. The taxpayer now 
contends that the collection of the tax is 
barred by the statute of limitations and 
demands the release of its securities. 

The case is presented to this office for 


|of the tax may, at this time, be enforced. 
The Revenue Act of 1921 provides: 
| “See. 250. (d) The amount of income, 
|excess-profits, or war-profits taxes due 
;under any return made under this act 
for the taxable year 1921 r succeeding 
taxable years shall be determined and 
lassessed by the Commissioner within 
jfour years after the return was filed, 
‘and the amount of any such taxes due 
junder any return made under this act 
for prior taxable years or under prior 
‘income, excess-profits, or war-profits tax 
}acts, or under section 38 of the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide revenue, 
| equalize duties, and encourage the in- 
;dustries of the United States, and for 


ministrator filed a claim for abate_| of 1926 applicable to the case presented | other purposes,’ approved August 5, 1909, 


| shall be determined and assessed within 
|five years after the return was filed un- 
the 


of | from the date when the estate tax became | taxpayer consent in writing to a later 


| determination, assessment, and collection 


Thereafter, distribution of the estate| The former assessment of the amount/of the tax; and no suit or proceeding 


Oo 


having been made, you joined with the! later refunded by respondent can not | for the collection of any such taxes due 
other heirs at law of the decedent in fil-| be considered, as such assessment waS!under this act or under prior income, 


ing a claim for refund of part of the| paid in full by the executor and was | excess-profits, or war-profits tax acts, or 
tax paid. This claim is based upon the| also later specifically determined by re-|of any taxes due under section 380f such 


contention that, in determining the 
statutory gross estate of the decedent, al- 
lowance should be made on account of the | 
widow’s interest in the decedent’s com-| 


spondent, in making the refund, to have 
been erroneous. We had before us in 
Carney Coal Co. 10 B. T. A. , the 
question of whether an assessment made 


! Act of August 5, 1909, shall be begun, 

after the expiration of five years after 
| the date when such return was filed, but 
| this shall not affect suits or proceedings 


munity property. Upon the basis of this| and later abated as erroneous by the}begun at the time of the passage o 
claim, refund was made to you and to| Commissioner was revived by a subse- (this act.” * * * 


the other heirs of the decedent. 
“In view of the decision of the United 


the opinion of the Attorney 


that the 
abatement was in error and the original 


| quent determination by him 


| States Supreme Court in the income tax! assessment correct, and held that the} ; 
< acest ed /case of United States v. Robbins, and of assessment was not revived by such ac-\| December 13, 1922, the taxpayer and the |1928, has been granted for the filing} 
such reorganization. | anaret > | 
| (Treasury Decision 3891) it now appears! original assessment fully 
that the allowance on account of the; payment and then determined to have/tax herein involved, irrespective of any |and motorcycle manufactures, 
; Widow’s interest in the decedent’s com-, been erroneous by the allowance of a!statute of 


tion. In the present case we have the 


satisfied by 


Expiration of Waiver. 
By the unlimited waiver executed on 


| Commissioner consented to the determi- 
‘nation, assessment, and collection of the 


limitations. The Commis- 


———— | claim for refund of the payment made. j|sioner, however, by Mimeograph 3085, 


able gain would result from such a reor- 


|ganization; that the Coilector of Inter- 


nal Revenue advised that such a change 
was merely a change in form of owner- 
ship and would not represent a profit 


‘to the individual stockholders, ard that, 


relying up« 

tions were die. 

ships organized. 
It is further 


such advice, the corpora- 
d and the copartner- 


4 


contended “iat article 


| 1566, section (C) of Reguiac..ns 45 (1919 Stephen Townsend, expired on July 


|from the 1920 edition of the regulatings | herein determined by respondent are sub- | 


construing the Revenue Act of 1918. 


The above-mentioned ruling by the 


| We hold that the former assessment is 


‘not now revived by the present action! such waivers would expire April 1, 1924.| was allowed by that date to accomplis 


of the Commissioner in determining a 
deficiency based upon the conclusion tha! 
;the claim for refund was erroneously 
| made. 

We accordingly conclude that there is 
no existing assessment against the exec- 
,utor and the period of limitation for 
assessment of any liabilities of petition- 
ers, as distributees of the estate of 
20, 
1926, one year after the expiration of 
the four-year period beginning July 20, 
| 1921. The deficiencies here involved, 
having been determined and advised of 
on August 19, 1926, are barred from as- 
sessment. 

The question of whether the liabilities 


ject to assessment under the Revenue 
' Act of 1926. as amended by the Revenue 


|issued April 11, 1923, gave notice that 
| The effect of this action by the Com- 
missioner has been determined by the 
|Board of Tax Appeals in the appeal of 
Wirt Franklin v. Commissioner (7 B. T. 
A., 636, C. B. VI-2, 3), (The. United 
|States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1390, 
Vol. II.), wherein the Board states in 
ithe syllabus: 

| “1, Where the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer, pursuant to the statute, have 
{entered into a consent in writing to the 
determination, assessment, and _ collec- 
tion, of a tax after the time otherwise 
prescribed by law for such determina- 
|tion, assessment, and collection, such 
|consent is an extension of the statutory 
| period, bilateral in character. 

_ 2. Where such a consent is indefinite 
;in duration, the true intent of the parties 
is to be ascertained. Rules laid down by 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue was) Act of 1928, is the sole question here , the courts in the case of contracts which 


manifestly erroneous and in conflict with 
the provisions of section 201(c) of the 
statute. 

It seems too clear for serious argu- 
ment that an administrative officer can- 
not change a law enacted by Congress. 
A regulation that is merely an interpre- 
tation of the statute when once deter- 
| miined to have been erroneous becomes a 
nullity, 

An erroneous construction of the law 
by the Treasury Department or the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue does not pre- 


lecting a tax which is legally due. We 
express no opinion as to the rights of 


relied upon and subsequéntly changed, 
was not an improper consiruction of the 
statute, ; 
Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50, : 
July 16, 1928, 


! decided. 


| Judgment of no deficiency will be en- 
| tered. 


July 13, 1928. / 


| Tax on Damages in Breach 
Of Marriage Contract Lifted 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Counsel’s Memorandum 4363. 

Damages in the form of payments for 
breach of a contract to marry are 


General 


{nal Revenue, who, in a 


Board of Tax Appeals on the question. 
Following is the full text of the opinion: 
The aitention of 


é no 
clude or estop the Government from col-! longer taxable as income under a ruling 


of the General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- 


pres! , memorandum 
taxpayers in a case where the regulation! opinion, has followed the decision of the 


this office has been 
called to the Commissioner’s acquiescence 
jin the decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
i peals in the case of Mrs. Lyde McDonald 


jare similarly indefinite for determining 
{such intent are applicable. 

“Where the Commissioner gave notice 
that such consent would expire at a cer- 
{tain time, held that in the absence of 
jother factors, such as an estoppel against 


;the taxpayer, the Commissioner may 
1 


|Board held (9 B. T. A., 1340) (The 
; United States Daily, yearly index, page 
, 3256, vol. 11.) that damages Tor breach 
jof contvact to marry do not constitute 
taxable income. This decision is con- 
, trary to the published rulings of the Bu- 
reau. 

In view of the acquiescence of the 
Commissioner in the above decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals, Solicitor’s 
Memorandum 2042 is hereby revoked. 
It is recommended that I. T. 2170 and 
Office Decision 501 also be revoked. 


Amortization 


‘Acrnonmmp Statements Oty Art PRESENTED FIEREIN, Berna 


PUBLISHED 


WitHoutT COMMENT 


ny Tuc Unirep States DaAILy 


Automobiles 


Index and Digest 


| p,index, and Digest 


f Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


employed in libraries 


SSESSMENTS: 
ment was satisfied in full by the 


Revival of Assessments: 


and filed for reference. 


Refunds.—Where an assess- 
payment of a tax and this assessment 


later was determined to be erroneous and a claim for refund paid, a later 
and new determination that the refund was erroneous and the tax properly 


collected does not revive the original 


v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Index Page 1296, Col. 2 (Volume IIl 


A 


1918 and 1921 Acts.—Expenditur 


MORTIZATION: Mine Development Cost: 


assessment.—Anna M. Townsend et al. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly 
)s 


Art, 183, Regs. 45 and 62: 
es for opening and developing a mine 


are subject to amortization; solicitor’s memorandum 3104 is revoked.— 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
| Col. 5 (Volume III). 


XCISE TAXES: Returns: Time 
time for filing returns under Sec 


(G. C. 


M. 4245.)—Yearly Index Page 1296, 


of Filing: Credits: 1928 Act.—The 
tion 600(1), Title VI, Revenue Act of 


1928, for April and May is extended to September 29, 1928, instead of 


July 31, 1928. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


(Mimeograph 3657.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1296, Col. 5 (Voiume III). 


STOPPEL: Erroneous Constructio 


n of Law.—An erroneous construction 


of the laws by the Department of the Treasury does not preclude or 
estop the Government from collecting a tax which is found to be legally 


;|| due.—Ben Stocker et al. v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board 


of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1296, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ROSS INCOME: Defined: Inclusi 


ons: Art. 31, Reg. 65; 1924 and Prior 


Acts.—Solicitor’s Memorandum 2042, which holds that damages in the 
form of payments for a breach of contract to marry constitute taxable in- 
come, is revoked, and it is recommended that Office Decision 501 and I. T. 
2170 be revoked.—Bureau of Internal Revenue (G. C. M. 4363.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1296, Col. 3 (Volume III). 


LQUIDATION: Tax Rates: Distr 


ibution of Surplus Accumulated Since 


1913: 1918 Act—Amounts distributed in 1919, in liquidation of a corpo- 
ration out of earnings accumulated since March 1, 1918, were payments in 


exchange for stock subject to both normal and surtax under the Revenue 


Act of 1918.—Ben Stocker et al. v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


i (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1296, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


| TATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Waivers: 
| Art. 1272, Reg. 65: 
| 


of Assessment and Collection: 
by an unlimited waiver executed on 
the Commissioner waived the statute 
and collection of 1917 taxes, and the 


on April 1, 1924, and the taxpayer, to 


(G. C. M. 4253.)—Yearly Index Page 


TATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: 


1926 Act.—Where the taxpayers 


were determined to 
limitation of four 


later 
of 


taxes 
periods 


the 1926 Act.—Anna M. Townsend et 
nue. Board of Tax Appeals.—Yearly 





cficer or employe of the Bureau of lr 


Transferees: 


years 
one year additional against a transferee having elapsed before the new 
deficiency was determined, the assessment was barred by the provisions of 


Order of Commissioner: Period 
1924 Act.—Where 
December 13, 1922, the taxpayer and 
of limitations as regards assessment 
Commissioner gave general notice by 


Mimeograph 3085 that all unlimited waivers as to 1917 taxes would expire 


arrest distraint proceedings, deposited 


certain securities to guarantee payment of any additional taxes, no claim 
in abatement being filed or waiver executed other than that referred to; 
held. Collection of the tax involved is barred by the staute of limitations, 
and the securities posted should be released.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


1296, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


Limitation on Assessment: 
, as transferees, were refunded cer- 


tain erroneously collected taxes paid by the executor of an estate and these 


have the 


and 


been properly 
against an 


collected, 
executor 


al. v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
Index Page 1296, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


nternal Revenue as a precedent m the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from vegulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


after the date fixed by him for the ter- 
mination of “e consent.” 

The facts in this case are not sufficient 
to support an estoppel and it is, there- 
fore, the opinion of this office that the 
period of limitation for collection of the 
tax expired on April 1, 1924. 

The Revenue Act of 1924, 
June 2, 1924, provides: 

Sec. 278. (e) This section shall not 
(1) authorize the assessment of a tax 
or the collection thereof by distraint or 
by a proceeding in court if at the time 
of the enactment of this act such assess- 
ment, distraint, or proceeding was barred 
by the period of limitation then in ex- 
istence, or (2) affect any assessment 
made, or distraint or proceeding in court 
begun, before the enactme #, of this act.” 

In view of the foregoing, it is the 
opinion of this office that thé collection 
of the tax herein involved is barred by 
the statute of limitations, and that the 
securities posted by the taxpayer should 
be released. 


enacted 


‘Time Extended to File 
Returns on Auto Tax 


Manufacturers Given Two More 
| Months to Report. 


| Bureau or INTERNAL REVENUE. MIMEO- 
| GRAPH 3657. 

Announcement is made. by the Bu- 
'reau of Internal Revenue that a fur- 
| ther extension of time to September 29, 


= returns covering April and May busi- 
{ness of automobile, automobile body, 
The Bureau previously had extended 
the filing time to July 31, but represen- 
tations were made that insufficient Loree 
the resulted desired Following is the full 
text of the announcement: 
Representation has been made _ that 


'the extension for filing April and May, | 


1928, excise returns under Section 600 
(1), Revenue Act of 1926, to July 31, 
1928, in order to facilitate the taking 
| of credits granted under Section 422 of 
ithe Revenue Act of 1928, did not grant 
|sufficient time to accomplish the de- 
sired results. 

In view of this fact the time for filing 
such returns is hereby further extended 
to September 29, 1928. 

Collectors should immediately notify 
all automobile, automobile body, and 
motorcycle manufacturers affected by 
this mineograph. 

These instructions are promulgated 
pursuant to the authority vested in the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, by Section 602 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926. 

This mimeograph amends MT:M: 
Mimeograph, Coll. No. 3634, R. A. No. 
456, dated May 25, 1928. 
| Any correspondence regarding this 
| 

ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4245. 

Deductions may be taken hereafter for 
j expenditures for opening and developing 

a mine, according to a memorandum 
| opinian by the General Counsel, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. The General Coun- 
sel has revoked Solicitor’s Memorandum 
3104, and has made the expenditures sub- 


thereof and to the symbol MT:M. 


Tax Deductions Allowable 
For Development of Mine 


Bure aN OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 


mimeograph should refer to the number | 


ject to amortization. The full text of 


the opinion follows: 


An opinion is requested as to whether 
expenditures for mine development may 
form the basis for an amortization al- 
lowance. 


Attention is directed to the decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit in United States v. Cofona 

| Coal Co. (23 Fed. (2d), 673 (The United 
| States Daily, Yearly Index Page 3414, 
Vol. II), affirming the decision of th: 
United States District Court in Corona 
Coal Co. v. United States (21 Fed. (2d), 
489). The courts hoid that coal was an 
article contributing to the prosecution 
of the war; that a coal mine is a “facil- 
ity;” that everything going to make up 
}an operating mine constitutes the “facil- 
ity,” and that the cost of opening two 
shafts in the coal mine under considera- 
tion is amortizable under section 234(a)8& 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


This office has previously held in So- 
licitor’s Memorandum 3104, supra, that 
costs of mine development consisting of 
shafts, tunnels, entries, crosscuts, etc., 
were not subject to amortization within 
the purview of the above section. 


| Inasmuch as it has been recommended 
| that no petition for certiorari be filed in 
the Corona Coal case, Solicitor’s Mem- 
orandum 3104, supra, is hereby revoked, 
and under the court decisions above cited 
expenditures for mine development are 
subject to the amortization deduction pro- 
vided in section 234(a)8 of the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921. 


| Price of Drawings 


Added to Court Costs 


| Pictures Held to Have Aided in 
| Decision of Case. 


| BaArBER-COLEMAN COMPANY v. JAMES 
| WHITNELL. Equity No. 1851, Dis- 
| TRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT oF 
| MASSACHUSETTS. 

The bill for infringement of patents 
has been dismissed with costs, and both 
! parties appealed from the clerk’s taxa- 
| tion of the costs. 

The allowance of travel expense for 2 
witness from abroad was upheld. The 
| refusal of the clerk to allow travel ex- 
| penses for the decedent was also sus- 
tained, the item being covered by “travel 
j and attendance” which was allowed. 
| An allowance as taxable costs for 
| drawings of defendant, which were in- 
| troduced in evidence, was sustained. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
; Merton follows: 

7 This bill for infringement of patents 
| having been dismissed with costs, both 
parties have appealed from the clerk’s 
taxation of them. 
| The first item in dispute is the allow- 
ance of travel by the witness Moore from 

Southport, England, to Boston, where 
the case was heard. The clerk’s action 
\is affirmed on Stokely v. Mather, 270 F. 
| R. 592, 593. 

' Travel Allowance Denied. 
The next item is the clerk’s refusal to 
| allow travel from Manchester, England, 
to Boston for the defendant Withnell, 
who attended the trial to assist in the 
j defense but was not called upon to tes- 
| tify. On this also the clerk’s action was 
right. ‘The item “travel and attendance” 
| which was allowed covers the attendance 
| of parties. 

The third item was an allowance of 
$32 for “photomicrographs” of the se- 
lector needles. It may conveniently be 
considered in connection with the disal- 
_lowed items of $175 for drawings of the 
'defendant’s machine and $35 for detailed 
; Perspective drawings of. parts of the 


; 
| 


Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board. of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated July 20, 1928. 

T. B. Noble ‘and Mrs. T. B. Noble % 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos, 2802 and 2803. E 

1. Jurisdiction. The Board is 
without jurisdiction to redetermine 
the tax liability for a year for which 
the respondent has determined no 
deficiency. 

2. Partnerdhipe. Respondent’s de- 
termination that the Marine Oily 
Company was a partnership sus 
tained for lack of evidence. Peti- 
tioner’s profit from sale of an in- 
terest in the partnership determined. 

3. Partnerships. Petitioner’s frac- 
tional interest in the partnership 
of T. B. Noble & Company deter- 
mined. 

4. Income. Where a Texas part- 
nership ‘in 1919 organizes a Texas 
joint-stock association and transfers 
partnership property to trustees 
thereof to hold in trust for members 
of the association in exchange for 
shares of stock of the association, 
the transaction falls within section 
202(b) of the 1918 Act. 

5. Valuations. Fair market value 
of shares of stock on May 31, 1919, 
for the Fisher-Whaley Oil Company, 

a joint-stock association, determined. 

Pictorial Printing Company v. Come 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 10734. 

On August 13, 1923, petitioner 
executed and filed a consent agree- 
ment, unlimited as to time, for the 
assessment of taxes for the years® 
1910 to 1917, inclusive. On Feb- 
ruary 2, 1924, it signed, and subse- 
quently filed a similar agreement 
for the years 1910 to 1918, inclusive, 
pursuant to a request of the re- 
spondent for a consent agreement 
for the year 1918, extending the 
statutory period of limitation one 
year after the expiration of any 
“waivers already on file.” Held, 
that the consent agreement of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1924, did not supersede the 
one dated August 13, 1923, and that 
assessment and collection are not 
barred. 

Griffith Henshaw, Executor of the Estate 
of William G. Henshaw, Deceased, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 32190. 

The interest of the surviving wife 
in community property of the de- 
ceased husband and herself, both 
demiciled in California, is subject 
to the Federal estate tax imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1921. Talcott 
v. United States, 23 Fed. (2d) 897, 
and Mary Brent, executrix, Estate 
of Edwin J. Brent, 6 B. T. A. 143. 

John L. Whitehurst, Mary M. Whites 
hurst and Pearl W. Dore v. Commise 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Doweb 
Nos. 12446 and 12447. 

The action of the respondent in 
adding to income of petitioners the 
amount deducted by the trustees 
herein for the exhaustion of the trust 
interest in certain patents, disap- 
proved. 

A. C. Holmquist and J. W. Holmquist 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Docket Nos. 10084 and 10085. 

Surplus Adjustments on Account 
of Depreciation. In respect of the de- 
preciable properties here involved 
the application of a flat rate of de- 
preciation of 4 per cent of cost of 
such properties held to be reasonable 
and to be a proper basis for the ad- 
justment of surplus and depreciation 
reserve. 

Grain from Sale of Assets. A cor- 
poration in 1917 and 1919 disposed 
of capital assets acquired prior to 
March 1, 1915, at their cost. Commis- 
sioner determined that profits were 
realized on the sale in an amount 
equal to the depreciation sustained 
from date of acquisition to date of 
sale, and that, for the purpose of 
taxes to be imposed upon a liquidat- 
ing dividend deelared in 1922, this 
amount’ should be considered as 
earnings accumulated subsequent tog 
March 1, 1913. No sufficient proof 
was offered to establish the March 
1, 1913 value of the assets sold. 
Commissioner’s action sustained. 

Crown Potteries Company v. Commise 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 10043. 

L. S. Ayers & Co., 
1135, followed. 

Increase in ordinary and necessary 
expense deduction over amount al- 
lowed by Commissioner denied, 

Increase in invested capital over 
amount allowed by Commissioner, 
on account of the issuance of capi- 
tal stock as a bonus for services, 
denied. 


‘ 
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en 


1B, Pee 
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| 
Wilby patent relied on by the defendant. 
There is no dispute about the amounts 
of these items, the plaintiff’s position be- 
‘ing that they are not allowable. The 
| point is of some practical importance. 
Discretion of Court Controls. 
It has been settled that costs in equity 
proceedings are not restricted to the 
;items specified in the statute (R. S. sec. 
983; U. S. Comp. Stats. sec. 1624), but 
may be allowed in the discretion of the 
court unless controlled by statute or 
rule. Ex parte Petersen, 253 U. S. 300, 
317; Newton y. Consolidated Gas Co., 
265 U. S. 78 at 83. 
There is no statute or rule affect&mz 
the present case. \ 
It has long been the practice in the 
Massachusetts courts “to allow the rea- 
sonable expenses of surveys and views 
In proper cases” (Stockbridge Iron Co. 
v. Cone Iron Works, 102 Mass. 80, 89) 
to be taxed as oosts. The reasonable 
cost of plans in controversies affecting 
land is, I believe, aliowed as a matter 
of course. I can sce no difference in 
principle between plans of land used in 
connection with deeds and drawings used 
to clarify a patent. In Victor Talking 
Mach, Co. v. Starr Piano Co., 281 F. R. 
60 at 66, expenditures for motion pic- 
tures and photographs of cutting tools 
in operation were held taxable because 
“necessary to enable the trial court to 
understand the processes and to make a 
mee record for review.” (281 F, R. 
66). 
An illustrative drawing will often 
| Shorten materially the time and effort re- 
quired to understand a patent. When 
it does so, it has been of real assistance, 
although not perhaps strictly “neces- 
* in the sense that the case could 


sary, 
| not have been decided without it. In 
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Shipper to Control 
Cotton Compression 
For Transportation 


| 


Right of Carriers to Reg- 
ulate Procedure Is De- 
nied in Order of | 


I. C.C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
hauling of the methods of cotton transit 
now prevailing in the territory here | 
under consideration. However, we feel) 
that we should at this time give expres- | 
sion to certain general conclusions that | 
seem to be justified by the record. 

Control Vested In Shipper. 

Control Over the Compression of Cot- | 
ton.— We are of the opinion that control | 
over the compression of cotton should 
rest in the shipper. The cotton is the 
shipper’s property and unquestionably he 
should have the right to say what shall 
be done with it. | 

Arrangements, such as existing at At-| 
lanta, by which transit is made contin- | 
gent upon the cotton being compressed | 
before reaching the transit point and) 
with the option to compress or not en-| 
tirely with the carrier are, in our opin- 
ion, improper and unlawful. 

We find that the existing rules, regu- 
lations, and practices governing the com- | 
pression of cotton assailed in this pro-| 
ceeding are unreasonable in so far as) 
shippers are thereby deprived of control | 
over the compression of cotton. 

Place of Compression and Concentra- 
tion.—The carriers seem to be agreed 
that compression and concentration of 
cotton should as a rule, take place at 
the point nearest to the point of origin. | 
The principal exception mentioned is that 
the cotton should be allowed to move 
through the first available compress 
point for compression at another point 
where the more distant noint antedates 
in establishment the nearer compress. 

We are of the opinion that while com- 
pression and concentration should take | 
place in the area of production, it is | 
contrary to the interests and rights of 
shippers to restrict them inflexibly to the | 
use of the first availabie transit point; 
that economy of transportation does not, 
except in special cases, require such, 
praetice; and that ordinarily a reason-| 
able latitude should be allowed with re-| 
spect to the number of points at which 
transit is authorized. 

Economy In Transport. 

Economy of ‘l'ransportation Resulting 
from Compression of Cotton and Abate- 
ments of Rates in Consideration Thereof. | 
—It seems to be conceded by the de-| 
fendants that if the shipper is to take 
control over the compression of cotton 
and make payment therefore, abatement 
should be made in the existing rates at} 
some point. The difficulty is in deter- 
mining at what point the abatement/| 
’ should begin, what the rai oi progres- 
sion should be, and at what point the full 
amount of the compression cost should| 
be allowed. 

Whether or not economy in transpor- 
tation results from the compression of 
cotton depends primarily on the length 
of the haul, prevailing car supply, and 
direction of the empty car movement. The 
comparisons between revenue per car on 
uncompressed cotton and net revenue per 
car after deducting the cost of com- 
pression presented by defendants take 
into consideration only the first factor 
above mentioned. 

Much of the evidence introduced by 
complainants was understood as directed 
to show that the existing rat include 
the compression cost. However, on ex- 
ceptions to the proposed report com- 
plainants disclaimed any such intention 
and now assert that it is their pu.p se 
to bring about the transfer of control 
over compression fro. tke carrier to the 


| 








| formula prescribed in the Southwestern 


| lower basis to be more nearly on the 
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Revision Is Made in Rates on Supplies 
For Oil Wells in Mid-Continent Fields 


Interstate Commerce Commission Modifies Previous Re- 
port Favoring Use of Southwestern Scale 


[Continued fr 


able prior to November 27, 1923, but! 
that on and since that date they were} 
unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the bases prescribed in the South- 
western revision except those which did} 
not exceed rates on the basis prescribed 
in the Memphis-Southwestern Investi- 
gation, 77 I. C. C. 473, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the 9702 case, applied in 
the manner therein recited. We further 
found that while many of the rates 
since November 26, 1923, were unduly 
prejudicial and pereferential, damage had 
not been shown with that degree of cer- 
tainty required for an award of repara- 
tion under a finding of undue prejudice 
and preference; and that the establish- 
ment of rates on the bases prescribed | 
in the Southwestern revision would re- | 
move existing undue prejudice and pref- 
erence and remove many existing fourth- 
section departures. 

Various petitions of complainants and} 
defendants seeking changes in our find-| 
ings have been received. Some seek fur- 
ther hearing and others ask reargu- 
ment. In so far as the petitions seek 
rehearing or’reargument they will be| 
denied but the cases will be reopened 
for further consideration on the rec- 
ords as made. 


The principal contentions of defend-| 
ants are: (1) that reparation should not 
have been awarded; (2) that if | 
awarded, it should be to the basis of 
the distances over the actual routes of | 
movement, or, at most, according to | 
the formula prescribed for computation 
of distances in the 9702 case which re-| 
quires the use of not more than three 
lines in computing the short-line dis- 
tance instead of according to the 








revision which requires the use of the 
shortest routes over which carload traf- 
fic can be transported without transfer | 
of lading; and (3) that in no event 
should reparation be awerded on rig 
irons. 

The principal contentions of com-} 
plainants are: (1) that rates for the fu- 
ture and reparation on wrought iron 
and steel pipe and fittings should be 
made on a basis lower than that pre- 
scribed in the Southwestern revision, 
viz., 32.5 per cent of first class, such} 


level prescribed in the 9702 case; (2) 
that reparation on the ground of unrea- 
sonableness should also be awarded on 
shipments which moved prior to Novem- 
ber 27, 1923; and (3) that if reparation 
is not to be so awarded, the prior re- 
port should be modified so as to pro- 
vide that where the charges paid ex- 
ceeded those which would have accrued 
under the applicable rates, or exceeded 
the aggregates of the intermediate 
rates, reparation should be awarded on 
those grounds. 

The Southwestern Cases have been re- 
opened with respect to the rates for the | 
fyture on certain commodities, including | 
wrought iron and steel pipe and fittings. 
The petitions in so far as they deal with | 
rates for the future will therefore be 
denied and that issue will not be here! 
considered. 

Reparation was awarded in the prior 
report principally on the grounds that 
the defendants did not attempt to justify 
the rates charged on many of the ship- 
ments, tacitly admitting that the rates 
charged were indefensible; that repara- 
tion to the basis prescribed in the 9702 
case had been granted in several recent 
decisions covering shipments of pipe, 
oil-well supplies, sugar, and other com- 
modities between points in the territory 
embraced in the 9702 case and points 
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shinper without substantially affecting] in the territory here considered; that to 


revenues of the carriers und 
methods. 

However, it seems likely that com- 
plainants’ proposal wo ld result in mate- 
rial reductions and that defendant’s pro- 
posals would result in material increases. 


existing | 





The evidence on this phase of the case is 
not entirely satisfactory. 

It is clear that the prime requisite of | 
any plan for the tran.te1 of control over | 
compression of cotton from the carrier 
to the shipper that 1 ay be regarded as 
at all practicable must he that it will 
not either reduce or increase the rev- 
enues of the carriers on this traffic and 
that it should be capable of demonstra- 
tion with reasonable certaint,. If the 
charges for transportation service as a 
whole rendered on cotton in this terri- 
tory are too low cr too high correction 
of this condition -hould be sought by 
other means. | 

Minimum Carload Weights.—No sound 
reasons have been advanced against the 
proposal to establish a carload minimum 
on cotton tendered in compressed form 
at concentration points or moved out- 
bound from such points after being com- 
pressed. However, the particular loading. 
suggested by defendants is excessive. 

We are of the opinion that a reason-| 
able minimum should not exceed 60 
bales per car of compressed cotton and} 
40 bales per car of uncompressed cotton. 

Substitution, Through Billing, Back 
Hauls,.Claim Settlement, Charges for 
Concentration and Warehousing.—The 
record affirmatively shows that complain- 
ants’ proposals respecting substitution, 
through billing, and claim settlement 
should be disapproved. We are not con- 
vinced on the evidence of record that any 
change should be made in the present 
rules pertaining to substitution or back 
hauls, or in the charges for concentration 
or warehousing. 

Except as above indicated, we find the 
rates, rules, regulations, and practices 
assailed not unreasonable. The com- 
plaints in Nos. 16572, 16572 (Sub. No. 1), 
16572 (Sub. No. 2) will be dismissed. 

No order will be entered in Nos. 16527, 
16900, 15448, and 19860, but the record 
will be heid open for a period of 60 days 
for consideration of such representations 
if any, as the parties may desire to 
make. 

The fourth-section applications set for | 
hearing in connection with this proceed- 
ing will be denied. 


Pacific T. & T. Company 
To Acquire Puyallup Plant} 


| 


\ 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced action taken by! 
Division 4 in uncontested cases on its 
Finance Docket, as follows: 

Report and certificates in Finance! 
Docket No. 6683, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company of the properties of the 
Puyallup Valley Home Telephone Com- 
pany, approved. 


refuse reparation here would result in 
preferring the shippers to whom such 
reparation was granted; that although | 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, generally | 
speaking, were not embraced in the 9702 
case, in that case we expressed the view 
that transportation conditions through- 
out the Southwest were sufficiently simi- | 
lar to warrant a common level of rates, 
and that therefore defendants should 
have revised the rates to, from, and be- | 
tween points in Oklahoma, Texas, and | 
Kansas by November 27, 1923, the effec- | 
tive date of the rates vrescribed in the | 
9702 case; and that the rates charged | 
were “in all or puractically all instances | 
clearly excessive, and would have been 
excessive under any just and reasonable | 
adjustment.” 

Our former report included “casing” 
under the general head of well-boring 
outfits and oil-well supplies. This ap- | 
pears to have been erroneous for the | 
records show that the terms “iron or 
steel pipe” and “casing” or “oil-well 
casing” are used interchangeably. The 
conclusions herein reached will correct 
this situation. 


Rates on Rig Irons 
Held to Be Unreasonable 


The Commission’s report on reconsid- 
eration concludes with its findings, which 
follow in full text: 

We find that the assailed interstate 
rates on new and second-hand iron and 
steel pipe, casing, iron and steel tanks, 
and tank material, in straight or mixed 
carloads, were and are unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded or exceed } 
35 and 38 per cent, for single and joint- 
line hauls, respectively, of the South- 
western distance scale of first-class rates 
and differentials, wherever applicable, 
set forth in Appendix 18 to the report 
in the Southwestern Cases, subject to 
the method of computation therein set 
forth and to the commodity descriptions, 
minimum weights, and ratings contem- 
poraneously in effect in the western} 
classification, based on distances com- 
puted as follows: 

In the case of unrouted shipments, and } 
of shipments routed by the shipper over 
routes less than 15 per cent longer than 
the shortest existing route over which 
carload traffic could be moved without 
transfer of lading, use the shortest exist- 
ing route (of which the originating car- 
rier was the initial line) over which 
carload traffic could be moved without 
transfer of lading; and in the case of 
shipments routed by the shipper over 
routes which exceeded by 15 per cent or 
more the shortest existing routes over 
which carload traffic could be moved 
without transfer of lading, use the dis- 
tance over. the route designated by the 
shipper unless the distance over the 
route of movement is less, in which case 
use the latter. . 

We further find that the assailed in- 
terstate rates on rig irons, in carloads, 
were and are unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded or exceed 41 





| western Cases, 


| the aggregates 
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and 45 per cent, for single and joint- 
line -hauls, respectively, of the, South- 
western distance scale of first-class rates 
and differentials, wherever applicable, set 
forth in Appendix 18 to the report in 
the Southwestern Cases, subject to the 
method of computation therein set forth 
and to the commodity descriptions, mini- 
mum weights, and ratings contempora- 
neously in effect in the western classifi- 
cation, distances to be computed in ac- 
cordance with the basis stated in the 
preceding paragraph. 

We further find that the assailed in- 
terstate rates on well-boring outfits and 
oil-well supplies, including derricks, in 
straight or mixed carloads, were and are 
unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded or exceed 48 and 52.5 per cent, 
for single and joint-line hauls, respec- 
tively, of the Southwestern distance scale 
of first-class rates and differentials, 
wherever applicable, set forth in Ap- 
pendix 18 to the report in the South- 
subject to the method 
of computation therein set forth and to 
the commodity descriptions, minimum 
weights, and ratings contemporaneously 
in effect in the western classification, 
distances to be computed in accordance 
with the basis stated in the second pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

In our prior report we found that it 
was unnecessary to pass upon certain 
allegations that the rates charged ex- 
ceeded the applicable rates or exceeded 
of the intermediate 
rates, on the ground that the rates al- 
leged to have been applicable, or the 
aggregates of intermediates, as the case 
might be, in each instance exceeded the 
rates found reasonable. Under our find- 
ings herein, this will not be so in certain 
instances and it now becomes necessary 
to pass upon these allegations. De- 
fendants should promptly refund any out- 


| standing overcharges. 


The presumption of unreasonableness 
attaching to joint, rates higher than the 
aggregates of intermediates over 
routes of movement was not rebutted 
by defendants. We have in the past 
uniformly awarded reparation under 
such circumstances. Accordingly we find 
that in those instances in which joint 
rates were applied which exceeded lower 


| combinations of intermediate rates which 


would have applied in the absence of 
the joint rates, and where these aggre- 
gates-of-intermediate rates are lower 
than the bases hereinabove found rea- 
sonable in the past, such joint rates were 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
the lower aggregates of the intermediate 
rates. 


Commission Awards 


Reparations and Interest 

We further find tit complainants and 
interveners, as named in our former re- 
port, made the shipments as described 
and paid or bore the charges thereon 
at the rates herein found unreasonable; 
that they were damaged thereby in the 
amount of the difference between the 
charges paid and those which would have 
accrued at the rates therein found rea- 
sonable; and that they are entitled to 
reparation, with interest. 

Complainants and interveners specifi- 
cally named on pages 67 and 68 of our 
previous report should comply with Rule 
V of the Rules of Practice. Complainants 
Louisiana Iron & Supply Company in 
No. 18095, Transcontinental Oil Company 


jin No. 18689, Simms Oil Company in 


Nos, 19083 and 19174, and Lone Star 
Gas Company and Community Na- 
tural Gas Company in No. 19266, should 
also comply with Rule V of the Rules 
of Practice, accompanying the _ state- 
ments with affidavits that they paid or 
bore the charges on shipments made 
by them. If any of the complain- 
ants have- made such shipments un- 
der the rates assailed and have paid 
or borne the charges thereon, they may 
submit with the Rule V statements af- 
fidavits stating the facts in this respect, 
and if defendants object to this manner 


j e e 
Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission | 


Decisions in rate cases made _ public 
July 20 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are summarized as follows: 
No. 19411. John F. Wilcox Company v. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 

Railway Company et al. Decided June 

19, 1928. 

Rate on open sash, set up, in carloads, 
from Minneapolis, Minn., to Philadelphia, 
Pa, found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded, 

No. 18158. Iowa Soap Company v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
et al. Decided June 19, 1928. 

1. Rates on soap and related articles, in 
carloads, from Burlington, Iowa, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Chicago, Ill., to destina- 
tions in western trunk-line territory and 


in contiguous territory, with certain ex-! 


ceptions, found not unreasonable nor un- 

duly prejudicial. 

2. Reasonable bases of rates prescribed 
from Burlington to destinations in Okla- 
homa, Texas, and to Clovis, N. Mex. 

3. Rates from Burlington to certain des- 
tinations to which the through rates are 
in excess of combination rates based on 
intermediate points found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 15750. Prairie Pipe Line Company v. 
Arkansas Western Railway Company et 
al. Decided July 3, 1928. 

Upon .further consideration, former re- 
port, 132 I. C. C. 56, finding the interstate 
rates on well-boring outfits and oil-weill 
supplies, iron and steel pipe, iron and steel 
tank material, and rig irons, in carloads, 
between points in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas common-point territory, Arkansas, 
and western Louisiana unreasonable, mod- 
ified in part. Refund of overcharges di- 
rected and reparation awarded. 

No. 16527. Augtusta Cotton Exchange et 
al. v. Georgia & Florida Railway et al. 
Decided July 6, 1928. 

Upon consideration of complaints assail- 
ing the rates, rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices pertaining to the transit of cotton 
of carriers serving cotton-producing terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River found: 


1. That said rules, regulations, and prac- | 


tices, are’-unreasonable in so far as shippers 
are thereby deprived of control over the 
compression of cotton. 

2. Proposals for extensive changes in the 
present methods of cotton transit approved 
in part and disapproved in part. 

3. Rates on cotton from points in the 
Mississippi Valley to Gulf and_ south 
Atlantic ports and mill points in southern 
territory found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaints in Nos. 16572, 16572 (Sub-No. 1), 
and 16572 (Sub-No. 2) dismissed. 

4. Fourth-section applications denied. 


the | ; 


Farm Loans 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 20—The Federal Re- 


serve Bank of New York, today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 


lowing: 4 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 

522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 

the conversion of forelgn currency for the 

purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: : 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ive A ¥eeals.s 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 4 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

Fran > (franc) . 

Germarv (reicismarl ) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ... 

Netherlands (gui 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

iRumania (leu... 

Spain (peseta) 

|Sweden (krona) ... 

Switzerland (franc) eyes 

Yugoslavia (dinar) Raikes dct ¢ 

China (Hong Kong dollar) ...... 

China (Shanghai tael) ova ee 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Javan (yen) . 

Singapore (S. 8. (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) . 

Cuba (peso) . 

Mexico (pe%o) ceabius 

Argentina (peso, gold) ... 

Brazil (milreis) vie 6% 

Chile (peso) rr 

Uruguay (p*s0) 

Colombia (pero) 

Bar Silver .....-- 


14.0858 


1245 
2.9626 
26.7359 
486.2514 
2.5170 
3.9154 
23.8668 
1.2981 
17.4832 
5.2 
40.2403 
26.7267 
11.2033 
4.4342 
6140 


ve be @teaseas 


26.7781 
19.2569 


46.5750 


99.9281 
47.1333 


11.9454 
12.1213 
102.3540 


of proof, complainants may 
further hearing. 

In instances in which complainants 
paid joint rates in excess of the aggre- 
gates of intermediate rates, they should 


request 


|ported by tariff references, and if de- 
|fendants object to this manner of proof, 
complainants may request further hear- 


respectS our original 
should be affirmed. 


World Aviation Conference 
Is Called for December 


[Continued from Page 2.) 

of aeronautical development in his re- 
| spective country. 

The Secretary of State has also in- 
i structed the American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, in presenting the above men- 
tioned invitation, to inform the govern- 
ments to which they are accerdited that 
the aeronautical industry in this coun- 
try has arranged to hold an international 
aeronautical exhibition in Chicago, IIl., 
the week preceding the conference. 








Ss 


| 





16.5207 | 


1.7597 | 
49.7321 | 
64.6875 | 


46.2083 | 


95.9888 | 


|4%4 per cent in the remaining three. 


accompany their Rule V statements with | 
affidavits setting forth the rates, sup- | 


se 


swer the questions of subscribers from the 
vast stores of information in the files and 
official printed documents of the Government. 


| At first there were only a few inquiries, but 
when subscribers found that the Inquiry Division 


gave them valuable information, more and more 
inquiries began to come in. 

Again, as readers of The Daily learned through 
its columns, more and more about the Govern- 
ment and the operation of the three hundred 
units thereof, greater numbers of them asked 
questions. It is an old observation that to ask 


Intermediate Credit 


| Adapted to Needs of 


Livestock Growers 


Farm Loan Board Forecasts 
Expansion of Service 
By Loan Com- 
panies. 


| 





The use of intermediate credit is well | 


13.9321 adapted to the needs of livestock grow- Balance previous day.. 


'ers, in the opinion of the Federal Farm 
!Loan Board, expressed in a recent re- | 
|view of activities in the Farm Loan Sys- | 
}tem. Expansion of such facilities is an- 
| ticipated. 

| The full text of the review proceeds: 

Intermediate credit is particularly 
|adapted to the needs of the livestock 
| grower and of livestock loan companies 
iand others lending on livestock. Doubt- 
less this service is capable of expansion, 
|the extent depending largely upon the 
ae poe of additional property capi- 
talized and efficiently managed loan com- 
| panies. 

In all the bank districts west of the 
Mississippi River, livestock loan compa- 
nies have rediscounted livestock paper 
| with banks of the system. In the case of 
loans on dairy cows, notes are some- 
|times made for 18 to 20 months and are 
|repaid on an amortization plan wherey 


3|an agreed amount is deducted monthly 
2|from cream checks and paid to the lend- 


ing agency for application on the indebt- 
edness. 
Prevailing Discount Rates. 

On December 31, 1927, the discount 
rate of nine of the Federal intermediate | 
credit banks was 4%4 per cent and = 
n | 
| all cases the rate of interest on loans to 
cooperative marketing associations was 
4% per cent. 

Discounting corporations are not per- 
mitted to charge more than 2 per cent 
above the bank’s rate, except in the case 


which the limit is 2% per cent. 
With the approval of the Farm Loan 
Board a Federal intermediate credit bank 


paid-up capital and surplus. Under the 
law every Federal intermediate credit 


tures issued by it; and in addition, all | 
Federal intermediate credit banks are 
jointly liable, under the conditions stated 
in the agricultural credits act, for the 


The debentures are sold monthly as 
the needs of the system require. They | 
| were marketed on a basis ranging from 


issue during the year on December 15, 
1927, being at the rate of 3% per cent. | 
The total amount of debentures issued | 
| during the year was $80,750,000 and the | 





The amount of debentures outstanding at 


oe oS 


Miscellancous receipts. . 


| General expenditures. . 


total amount retired was $98,350,000. | 


( 
Finance 


| U.S. Treasury | 


Statement 


July 18 
Made Public July 20, 1928. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ...... 
nternal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue. . 


$1,057,450.07 
1,839,580.50 


643,499.48 


7,746,213.64 
4,879,200.00 
168,680,748.83 
- 181,306,162.47 
Expenditures. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts. .... 


Total 


$5,256,121.37 
883,656.99 
405,509.66 
24,766.93 


69,735.55 
8,743.11 


19,482.22 
169,256.56 


Interest on public debt. 

Refunds of receipts. . 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund .. 

Investment of t 


rust funds 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today 


6,697,801.29 


23,009,500.00 


5,371,787.70 
146,227,073.48 


-+ 181,306,162.47 


eeeeee 


the close of the year was $51,250,000, of 
which $51,150,000 was in the hands of in- 
vestors and $100,000 on hand. 


Earnings and Franchise Tax. 


Under the law 50 per cent of the net 
earnings of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks each year must be paid into 
the Treasury as a franchise tax. The 
amount of net earnings for the year 
1927, less reserves of $428,777.89, was 


of livestock loans, in connection with | $737,551.75, and the amount of the fran-| 


chise tax paid into the Treasury was 
$368,775.88, compared with net earnings, 
less reserves of $377,734.49, of $827,- 


may issue and have outstanding deben- | 226.18 for 1926, and a franchise tax pay-| 
| ing. ; |tures to the extent of ten times its| 
And we further find that in all other 


report herein} 


ment for that year of $413,613.07. In 
computing net earnings of the Federal 
intermediate credit banks, losses charged 


bank is primarily liable for the deben-| off and reserves set up against possible | 


losses are deducted. 

The Porto Rico branch of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Baltimore, 
located at San Juan, has,.since the com- 


principal and interest of debentures is- | mencement of operations in July, 1925,| 
‘sued by each Federal intermediate credit 
| bank. 


and up to December 31, 1927, redis- 
counted 24,722 notes for 12 financing cor- 
porations. In the main these loans rep- 
resented advances for production pur- 
poses to growers of tobacco and coffee. 


books during 1927. ‘ 
In the past, cooperative assoctations in 
the island have utilized the facilities of 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 
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Financial Conditions 


| Favorable in Spain 
With Stocks Active 


\Bank Clearings Are Large 

And Rates for Money 

Steady ; Wholesale Prices 
Decline. 
ceneanieiie 


Spanish finances continue easy, with 
|clearings high and the Bourse active, 
according to a radio message from the 
American Commercial Attache at Mad- 
rid, C. A. Livengood, just made public 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

| Industrials, minerals, steel, and par- 
ticularly explosives experienced a spec- 
tacular rise on the Madrid stock market 
but quotations in general were consid- 
erably lower by the end of June. Dollar 
exchange opened at 5.995 with a high 
jof 5.985 and a low of 6.11, The closing 
exchange quotation at the end of the 
month was 6.06. 

Bank clearings at Madrid totaled 3,- 
267,000,000 pesetas, Barcelona, 1,382,- 
000,000 pesetas, and Bilbao, 236,000,000 
pesetas, and operations on the three ex- 
changes were: Madrid, 174,000,000 pe- 
setas; Barcelona, 125,000,000 pesetas; 
and Bilboa, 29,000,000 pesetas. The lat- 
ter figures indicate a considerable fall- 
ing off in the trading on the Barcelona 
and Bilbao exchanges, but transactions 
at Madrid were the highest for the year, 
comparing with 155,000,000 pesetas in 
|May and 173,000,000 pesetas in April. 


Money Rates Unchanged. 

Statement of the Bank of Spain on 
June 80 showed, with the exception of 
\a slight increase in note circulation, and 
a small decline in current accounts, prac- 
tically the same figures as on June 2, 
|Gold reserve at the close of the month 
|stood at 2,607,993,000 pesetas; silver, 717,- 
433,000 pesetas; and current accounts, 
993,983,000 pesetas. Rates remained sta- 
tionary at from 4 to 5% per cent during 
the month. 

The wholesale price index for May 
for all of Spain dropped two points to 
164. Foodstuffs were 170 as against 175 
for April, and industrial materials 156 
as against 158. The Madrid retail price 
index stood at 172 for May as against 175 
for April and the Barcelona retail price 
index for both months stood at 163. 
Bilbao iron ore exports for the first 
26 days in June totaled 129,000 tons 
which includes 87,000 tons to England, 
29,000 tons to Holland, 7,000 tons to Ger- 
;}many, and 3,00@ tons to France. These 
shipments compare quite favorably with 
those of the corresponding period of 


3% to 3% per cent during 1927, the last | Total loans aggregated $2,895,356.46, of |May at 131,000 tons and of June of last 
which $1,665,387.68 were placed on the| 


year at 126,000 tons. 

| Textile markets are dull with very lit- 
tle purchasing. Barcelona American cot- 
|ton arrivals to June 25 amounted to 279 
jbales, Automotive sales are relatively 
higher in the Barcelona province. 





Wir The United States 


Daily was only a few months old, we 


established its Inquiry Division to an- 


questions intelligently one must know a good 





| 





deal about the subject. We are finding that the 
more our subscribers know about the Govern- 


ment, the more numerous and interesting are 
their questions. 


Remember that the services of our Inquiry 


Division are yours, without charge, as part of 
your subscription. 


* 
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Seales 


Infringement Is Denied of Portable 





Invention Lacking 
In Platform Scale 


Claina Based on Substitution 
Of Jack Held to Be 
Anticipated. 


THe Brack AND DECKER IMM ANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, ET AL., WV. BALTIMORE 
TRUCK TIRE SERVICE CORPORATION, ET 
AL. Equity No. 1267, District Court 
FOR THE District OF MARYDAND. 
Claim 5 of patent No. 1458920, for 

a portable scale of the drive-on type, 

having a yielding platform and being ca- 

pable of weighing vety heavy vehicles on 
the road, and designed for the purpose 
of detecting violations of overloading 
laws, was held invalid. 
The claim was declared 
pated by some prior 
portable wheel jacks, and others show- 
ing platform scaleg not easily portable, 
on the ground that no invention would 


to be antici- 


result from the substitution of a port-! 


able scale for the portable weighing 
jack. 

Claim 2 was held 
fringed, on the ground 1 
for a resilient member of 
sistance to carry a wheel 
truck and adapted to communicate pres- 
sure to the registration - device, while 
defendant’s device depends upon a sys- 
tem of levers by which pressure ol the 
platform is communicated to the regis- 


valid but not in- 
that it called 
sufficient re- 
of a loaded 


tration device. The doctrine of equiva- | 


lents was found not applicable. , 
no 


The validity of claim 15 was n 
passed upon, but it was held not in- 
fringed for the reason that a method 


involving the use of a single weighing 
unit om each wheel was mot iniringed 
py a device in which a weighing unt 
was used under one wheel and a dummy 
under the other. 
Edwin F. Samuels, 
fo e plaintiffs. Cooper, : ' 
Se ditenlest; John C. Kerr, New 
York City of counsel for defendant; 
Venable, Bactjer & Howard, solicitors 
for defendant, Baltimore, Md.; Joseph 
France, of counsel for defendant. 
The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Soper, fol- 
oa . 
The plaintiffs have brought an action 
in equity to enjoin the infringement 91 
United States Letters Patent No, 1408- 
920, to Frederick J. Troll. c The Load- 
ometer Company is the assignee ol the 
patent; the Black and Decker Manutac- 
turing Company, the exclusive license¢ 
thereunder. 
Device Weighs Vehicles 
While on the Road 
The Baltimore Truck Tire Service Cor- 
poration and William A. Stutt, its Presi- 
dent. axe charged with infringement 0: 
certain claims of the patent by reas 
of the use of a road scale mianutacturca 
by E. and T. Fairbanks Company, at 
whose instance t 
bill was dismissed as to Stutt, by con- 
sent during the trial. The machine cove 
ered by the patent is a platform scaic 
for weighing vehicles while on the road. 
It Called in the patent a road bear- 
ing meter, and is described by the plain- 
= a manually portable instrumert 


Baltimore, Md., 
Kerr & Fun- 


is 


tiff a é t 
of the drive-on type for testing the 
wheel bearing pressure of motor ve- 


hicles, particularly heavy trucks, and fou 
determining wheel loads and total loads. 
It is State officials, 





used especially by S 
charged with the duty of detecting viola- 


tions of State laws prohibiting the use 
of the roads by certain specified moto 
vehicles: in excess of a Certain weight. 


It is also used by manufacturers of an- 
tomobile tires in order to determine the 
proper sizcs to be used on particular mo- 
tor vehicles. 

It was developed in Maryland primai 





for the first mentioned purpose, Th: 
traffic by heavy trucks was _ particularly 
heavy during the great war, and ther 


was much injury and destruction of roads, 
and considerable difficulty im the enforce- 
ment of the law against excess weighi 
A number of stationary platform scales 
of the well known type were installed 
along the roads to test suspected ve- 


hicles. Suchatype was very expensive. 

It weighed 1,000 or more _ pounds and 
was installed in a pit 3 1-2 feet deep! 
and 6 by 12 to 14 feet in horizontal di- 


mensions. It was sufficiently accurate, 
but since it was necessarily stationary, it 
was not effective. It was not practicable 
to require truck drivers go long dis- 
tances out of their way; and, moreover, 
drivers knowing the locations, did not 
have much difficulty in avoiding them. 

To meet the problem, a_ portable scaic 
or weighing jack was adopted. It was 
,simila® in construction to the ordinary 
motor vehicle jack carried in every mo- 
tor car, with the addition of a weighing 
unit. The use of the jack obviated mucn 
of the difficulty experienced with th 
stationary platform scale. It was easily 
portable and could be conveniently carried 
by enforcement officials. Many prosecu- 
tions were successfully carried on, and 
violations of the law were checked, 
Comurnercial Success 
Achieved By Meter 

But the weighing jack too had certain 
defects. In order to get accurate re- 
sults, it was necessary to place the jack 
under the axle at the wheel, but this wa. 
not always possible owing to the con- 
struction of the trucks. 
sible to keep the axle level. The result 
was that weights were mot always ac- 
cuately ascertained. Moreover, consider- 
able mnaanual labor was involved. The 
work was slow and tended to block traf- 
fic om the road. The jacks themselves 
were short lived, due to the stripping 
of threads and bending of the screws. 

The final development which resulted 
in the device covered by the patent in 
suit, Was a manually portable platform 
scale, about 45 pounds in weight. This 
is not only convenient to handle, but 
accurate in operation. It is placed on 
the road in the path of the wheel of 
the truck which is driven wpon it. The 
truck is stopped but a short time, and 
the weight is registered. The truck is 
then driven off in the same direction and 
the operation repeated wpon the rear 
wheels. The process may be shortened 
and the weights more accurately ascer- 
tained if the scales are used in pairs, one 
for each side of the truck. Each scale 
may have a capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 





to 


pounds. 

The commercial success of the device 
has been pronounced. It is now in use 
by’ the State authorities of thirty-six | 


States for the detection of violations of 


the overloading laws, and a considerable 


Device fo 


patents showing | 





he suit is Gefended. The 








Nor was it pos-! 





| number have been purchased for the 
same purpose for use in foreign countries. 
\It has also been sold to warious tire com- 
panies for use in determining various tire 
sizes, particularly for use on trucks. It 
has completely supplanted the old appara- 
tus. Se. 

The practical success of the plaintiffs 
device is further shown by the conduct 
of the Fairbanks Company, the manu- 
lfacturer of the machine wsed by the de- 
|fendant. The Black and Decker Manu- 
\facturing Company was in negotiation 
lwith the Firestone Tixe amd Rubber Com- 
pany for the purchase of certain ma- 
chines under the patent. The question 
of price arose; and the parties were un- 
able to agree. The Firestone Company 
then submitted the plaintiffs’ machine *o 
the Fairbanks Company. which thereupon 





designed a machine of its own in which | 
patented device 


the main points of the 
are reproduced. 

It must therefore be conceded that the 
plaintiffs are entitled in this case, when 
the validity of the patent is considered, 
not only to the presumption of patent- 
ability arising from the grant of the pat- 
ent bw the Patent Office, but this pre- 
sumption is strengthened and reinforced 
iby the fact that the plaintiffs’ apparatus 

met the needs of a new situation and 
secured the general approbation of the 
jpublie. Panghorn Corporation v. W . W. 
Sly Mfg. Co., 284 Fed. 2175 Diamond Rub- 
ber Co. v. Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 
U. S. 428, 441; Vaco Grip Co. v. 
Sandw- MacGreger Co., 292 Fed. 249. 
| The representative claims of the paten® 
which plaintiffs rely, are claims 2, 
They are as follows: 
A tire bearing pressure meter, com- 
prising a manually portable apparatus in- 
cluding a base, a platform member and 
a guide therefor, a resilient member ot 
sutticient resistance to Carry a wheel of 
‘a loaded truck supporting the platform 
member, said apparatus being of ex- 
tremely short vertical dimensions and 
having an inclined portion leading to the 
platform so that the wheel of a truck 
ean be run onto it without difficulty when 
it placed in the roadway and means 
for indicating the pressure on said re- 
silient member. 

3. A bearing pressure 
}comprising a manually 
tus, of short vertical 
a yielding support for a 
‘the same being of width 
to receive and support a single \ 
the 


| 220 
| 





upon 
3 and 15. 
9° 


meter for roads, 
portable appara- 
dimension having 
vehicle wheel 
only sufficient 
vheel and 
on 





means for indicating 
the support. 

15. <A method of determining wheel 
pressure of road vehicles while the ve- 
\hicles are on the road, which consisis 
in placing a plurality of manually porta- 
ble independent weighimg units on the 
jroadway in the path of the wheels, spac- 
ling them apart to correspond to the tread, 
running the wheels onto the weighing 
units and reading the recpective weigh- 
ing units, 

The apparatus as disclosed by drawings 
in the specifications shows a frame ot 
a base of small vertical dimension, with 
runways at the ends. The base has a 
central chamber or Opening which is 
circular in the horizontal dimension with 
|straight side walls substantially vertical, 
It is closed at the top by a yielding plat- 
form of slightly less area so that it may 


pressure 





work freely up and down in the cylin- 
drical chamber. ; 
This platform rests upon a resilient 


member which is shown in the form of a 
coil of heavy rubber tubing that tends 
to maintain the platform near the level 
of the top of the frame. 

Sinee the instrument of short verti- 
cal dimension, the wheel of the truck 
can be easily run onto it from the run- 
Ways at the end. The platform is so 
narrow that it will receive only a single 
wheel. The indicating 
the weight on each wheel may be read 
is a fluid pressure gauge which is oper- 
ated by the pressure on a fluid within the 
rubber tubing. The weigoht of the wheel 
communicated through the yielding 
platform to the resiliemt member. the 
'torm of which is changed thereby, exert- 


is 


is 


ing, in tum, pressure upon the fluid 
which is measured in the pressure gauge. 
|; The commercial machine is of some- 


jWhat clitferent construction, but embraces 
all of the elements of the patent. The 
rubber hose is replaced 


diaphragm which like the hose is resili- 


ent or elastic, and capable by change of 
form of transmitting the pressure from 
the wielding platform to the liquid in 
the pressure gauge. 


| Application of Old Methods 
Claimed By Defendant 


The defendant denies 
Claims and 15 of 
charges that Claims 5 and 15 are invalid 
in view of the prior art. Laying aside 
for the moment the precise language of 
the claims, it will be well first to examine 
certain general considerations affecting 
the validity of the patent. It is not con- 
tended that the reduction of the plaintiffs’ 
thought to practice in the construction 
of the machine required the exercise of 
invention. The representative of the 
Fairbanks Company testified without de- 
nial that its machine, charged by the 
| plaintiffs to be an infringement of the 
|patent, involved merely the application 
lof accepted methods of scale construction. 
On the other hand, the plaintiffs assert 
that it wasanew thing to make a yield- 
ing platform scale of the drive-on type, 
lat the same time portable by hand, and 
capable of weighing very heavy vehicles 
jupon the road. 

Speaking broadly, there are three ele- 
ments in this conceptiom: (1) a platform 
scale of the drive-on type; (2) manual 
portability; (8) great capacity for reg- 
|istering weights. Whether or not a com- 
bination of these three elements embodies 
invention, depends of course upon the 
prior art. Bearing in mind that we are 
concerned with the novelty of the idea, 
rather than the novelty of its execution, 
it found, when the prior art is exam- 
ined, that it was not new to bring scales 


infringement 
the patent, and 


is 


to an object to be weigched rather than 
the object to the scales. The idea of 
portability of scales was not novel. Nor 
was. the kindred comeeption that the 


weight of heavy objects may be ascer- 
tained upon scales relatively light. 
evidence shows that 
road = scale was well 
filed his application for 
jjack, combined with a 
| weighed less than 50 
‘capable of measuring the weight 
heavy trucks upon the road. The im- 
;portant elements of the Troll idea in com- 
bination were therefore old and invention 
in his patent must be found, if at all, 
in the application of them to platform: 
scales of the drive-on type. 

} If it were true that no one prior 
Troll had disclosed the 


the jack type of 
a patent. The 


weighing unit, 
pounds and was 


to 


jtaking together 


(the 
; taken to the other 


| machine was 


means by which! 


by a metaliic ! 


The |} 


known when Troll | 


of 


practicability of 


System of Levers 


Used by Defendant 


Use of Dummy Unit on One 
Wheel Does Not In- 
fringe Patent. 











'a drive-on platform scale for weighing 
| loaded vehicles upon the road, it might 
i well be said that it involved invention to 
conceive such a device so light as to be 
portable, and so strong as to register 
weight of severed tons. In 
words, it might be invention to unite 
with the two old elements, an element 
not before conceived. But platform drive- 
scales were not new to the art, 
i: following references will show. They 
jalso illustrate the combination of port- 
ability and capacity. 

The Witherell patent of 1884 discloses 


the 


on as 


~~ 





a portable scale for 
'The declared purpose of the 
loaded vehicles or bulky objects might 
be accurately weighed on the road or in 
they might’ happen 
oO. 


|the field, wherever 
to be, without the trouble and cost 
driving the vehicle or lifting the object 
to be weighed upon the platform or other 
seales then in use. This was accomplished 
by weighing one wheel at a time, and 
the weights so found. 
W hen the weight of one wheel was noted. 
be withdrawn and 
cide of the vehicle 
in 


machine could 


so that it in turn might be weighed 
the same manner. 

The device Was not so constructed as t> 
receive the large tire of the modern ve- 
hicle, but was designed for the narrow 
steel shod tire of an earlier day. Nor 
was it equipped with a platform, the 
wheel being driven upon the bifurcated 
arms of the weighing lever or beam, 
which were pivoted upon the ends of a 
yvoke suspended upon the top of a jack 
the beam with its load 
fron. the ground. Gen- 
erally speaking, therefore, this weighing 
of the jack type. Never- 
theless it embraced the broad idea of the 
registration of heavy weights by a poria- 
ble apparatus. 


Plaintiffs Clairn German 
Patent Is Not Easily Portable 


The German patent to Jamiolkowski ec! 
; 1899 shows two small platform scales 
baving their weighing mechanism con- 
nected together to operate simultaneously 
to give a single reading of the total load 
; om the two scales. Each of thee is 5% 
or 6 feet long, one being intended to re- 
, ceive the front wheels while the other 
receives the rear wheels of a vehicle. 
They are pictured in the drawing ac- 
companying the patent as weighing a 
j load of hay. If each of the platform 

scales shown by this patent were to ve 
divided into two parts, each equipped 
with a weighing umit, there would result 
four small platform scales equipped with 
ranways which would differ from the 
plaintiffs’ device only in the fact that the 
registration device dissimlar. The 
plaintiffs suggest that as shown by the 
patent, the apparatus was not easily 
portable, and this is true as compared 
with the portability of the plaintiffs’ 
machine. . 

The German patent to Schubert of 
1916 shows clearly a scale for weighing 
single wheel loads of vehicles upon the 
road. It is of short vertical dimension, 


serew whereby 
could be raised 
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and includes sloping runways to lead the! 


wheel on to the scale platform. It is 
quite small and evidently unusually port- 
able. It is intwo parts, (1) a separate 
runway leading" to a rail member or 
platform narrower than the wheel of the 
vehicle, and (2) a_ scale lever which 
rests on the flanged foot of the runway 
beneath the projecting wheel, and serves 
to lift it in the weighing operation. 
Charging the patentee with knowledge 
of these disclosures, as we must, it does 
not appear that it required the exercise 
of the faculty of invention to substitute 
the portable platform scale for the port- 
able weighing jack. The advantages of 


‘the jack had been demonstrated. An 
examination of the cited patents relat-j| 
img roa’ scales would have at once 
suggested how its disadvantages might 


be overcome. 
It is true that de- 
the 


to 


none of the prior 
vices is similar in all respects to 
Troll machine. None would suffice 
support the weight of a five-ton loaded 
automobile truck. They were built to 
register lighter weights; but it is ob- 
vious that they indicate the means by 
w hich the inconvenience of the jack could 
be overcome. It necessary to_revert 
again to the concession that once the 
idea had been conceived, it required only 
the skill of a person familiar with the 
art to reduce it to practice. 

A mistake in this respect on the part 
of the patentee during the prosecution 
of his application in the Patent Office 
{no doubt contributed to secure for him 
‘the issue of the patent. The examiner 
had rejected certain claims on the 
Jamiolkowski patent and the British pat- 


is 


ent to Zeidler of 1901, from which action! 


an appeal was taken. ‘In connection 
therewith, Troll made an affidavit that he 
was an engineer and well acquainted 
with the mechanism of scale construc- 
| tion; that the capacity of his road scale 
must be about 20,000 pounds, and that 
{the Jamiolkowski scale, as pictured in 
| the patent of that name, was weighing 
!a load of 1,500 to 2,000 pounds, and that 
| the scale itself weighed some 300 pounds 
in each of its two members. He further 
deposed that a lever scale, such as was 
;employed by Jamiolkowski, could not 
j}be made with a _ capacity of 20,000 
pounds unless the platform were made 
two feet high and the apparatus weighed 
| 1,000 pounds. How inaccurate this state- 
; ment is appears when it is borne in mind 
that the Fairbanks scale in evidence in 
this suit is a lever scale of sufficient 
| capacity to weigh a loaded automobile 
| truck upon the road, but is only some 
| three inches in height and weighs about 
75 pounds. It follows that the presump- 
tion of patentability from the issue of 
the patent is greatly weakened. 

It does not help the plaintiffs’ case to 
refer to the terms of the claims of the 
patent. Claim 5 is quite broad. It is 
not confined to a platform scale. On the 
contrary, it embraces any manually port- 
able apparatus of short verticle dimen- 
sion, having a yielding support for ve- 
hicle wheels. It therefore covers not 
merely a platform scale, but one of the 
jack type in the use of which the wheel 
is lifted in the course of being weighed, 
Zt is not denied that the weighing jack 
comprises a yielding support for the 
vehicle wheel. The terms of the claim 
are so broad that it would appear that 


other , 


weighing vehicles. | 
inventior | 
| was to provide a portable scale, whereby 
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Arising Under Federal Constitution—Where a bill of complaint alleges 
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DATENTS: Validity: Portable Platform Scales—Where claim 5, patent 

No. 1458920, covered a yielding platform scale of the drive-on type, 
manually portable and capable of weighing very heavy vehicles on the road, 
whereas the prior art showed portable platform scales for two parallel 
wheels, and portable weighing jacks, held: The claim was invalid, no in- 
vention resulting from the substitution of a portable platform scale for the 
portable weighing jack—The Black and Decker Manufacturing Company 
et al. v. Baltimore Truck Tire Service Corporation et al. (District Court 
for the District of Maryland, 1¢28.)—Yearly Index Page 1298, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume III). 


DATENTS: Infringement: Portable Platform Scales.—Where claim 2 of 

patent No. 1458920 called for a portable road scale including a resilient 
member of sufficient resistance to carry a wheel of a loaded truck and com- 
municate pressure to a registration device, and defendant’s portable road 
scale included a system of levers by which pressure of the platform was 
to the registration device, held: The patent was not in- 
fringed; the doctrine of equivalents was not applicable.—The _ Black and 
Decker Manufacturing Company et al. v. Baltimore — Truck Tire Service 
Corporation et al. (District Court for the District of Maryland, 1928.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1298, Col. 1 (Volume III). 
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JATENTS: Infringement: Portable Platform Scales.—Claim 15 of patent 

No. 1458920, limited by prior art to a method involving the use of 
a single weighing unit for each of two wheels, held: Not infringed by a 
was used under one wheel and a dummy 
under the other.—The Black ahd Decker Manufacturing Company et al. 
y. Baltimore Truck Tire Service Corporation et al. (District Court for the 
District of Maryland, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1298, Col. 1 (Volwme III). 


device in which a weighing unit 


ATENTS: Infringement: Suits in Equity: Costs: Drawings.—Drawing 

of defendant’s machine and detailed prospective drawings of parts of 
patent relied on by defendant, held: _Properly taxable as costs, since they 
were admitted to evidence and furnished real assistance to the court in 
getting at the essential facts.—Barber-Coleman Co. v. Withnell. (District 
Court for the District of Massachusetts.)—Yearly Index Page 1296, Col. 6 
(Volume IIT). 
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for the District of Massachusetts.)—Yearly Index Page 1296, Col. 6 (Vol- 
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Coleman Co. v. Withneil. (District Court for the District of Massachu- 
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the 


it reads, element for element, upon the ‘an error in 
Witherell patent which was not cited 
in the Patent Office. For this reason, in 
addition to these already given, it 
held that Claim 5 is invalid for want 
of invention. 

| Claim 2 is narrower, and, as phrased, 
its validity not assailed by the de- 
fendant. Infringement, however, is de- 
nied. The claim specifies a resilient 
member of sufficient resistance to carry 
a wheel of a loaded truck supporting tne 
platform member. The defendant denies 
that its scale contains such a resilient 
member. It illustrated in the plain- 
tiffs’ apparatus by the rubber hose shown 
in the specifications of the patent, anda 


ascertainment 


of the 
weight: proportionate to the deflection. 
: But clearly, the use of a single weigh- | 
ing unit on each wheel successively is 


is 
not described by language which 
‘plies the use of a plurality of weighing 
units simultaneously. The history 
is 

limitations of the claim to a plurality 
of scales be strictly construed. 


tion for the patent, Troll amended the 
application by adding a new claim, No. 
17. It described the placing of a weigh- 
jing unit on the road, running a wheel 
onto it and calculating the weight. In 
explanation of the claim Troll’s attorney 


is 


by the metallic diaphragm which has | said that it was similar to Claim 15 ex- 
been substituted for the rubber hose in cept that it was not limited to the use 
the plaintiffs’ commercial scale. , .,,01 two or more weighing uints. The 

The Fairbanks scale, on the otner | examiner rejected the claim on _ the! 
hand, contains no member which is a Jamiolkowski patent, whereupon the ap. 
herently resilient in the sense of € plicant canceled the claim. A patentee 


hose or the metallic diaphragm, but -de- 
'pends upon an arrangement of levers by 
which the pressure upon the platform is 
communicated to the registration device 
and the platform is returned to its orig- 


'who has acquiesced in the rejection of a 
| broad claim by canceling it cannot there- 
after insist that the limitations of other 


from the canceled subject matter, should 


{inal position when the weight is Ye-|be ignored. Roemer vs. Peddle, 132 U 
moved, S. 313, 317. Brill vs. St. Louis Car Co 
ii . eae : ’ . s. St. uis Car " 

The plaintiffs claim that the word 99 Fed., 666, 668. Co 


“resilient” should be broadly construed 
to cover anything that yields and tends 
to recover, including the mechanism of 
the Fairbanks scale, But it evident, 
in the light of the specifications, that 
the patentee meant by the words “resili- 
ent member” a member which was in- 
herently resilient. It is an unwarranted 
stretch of the specific language used to 
extend it the plaintiffs contend. It, 
therefore, appears that the claim prop- 
erly interpreted is not infrmged by the 
Fairbanks scale. 

But the plaintiffs go further and in- 
voke the doctrine of equivalents, con- 
tending that if the Fairbanks scale does 
not contain a member literally resilient, °° 'D°, 
it nevertheless contains the equivalent esenting tobacco and coffee, 
thereof, arguing that there nothing ; _ Indictments were presented to 
‘patentable in the mechanical construc-| United States Court at Columbia, 
tion of the weighing unit in other seale,|C., against former officers of an 
but that one weighing unit is substan- Cultural 
tially the equivalent of another. 

No attempt has been made by the de- 
fendant to furnish citations fron’ the 
prior art to show a lack of invention 
arising from the use of an inherently 
resilient member in the Troll scale. 
Whether or not such a construction in- 
volves invention, it is not necessary to 
decide in this case because there is no in- 
frngement of the claim as thus con-| 
strued, On the other hand, if the claim 
| is to be given so broad a construction as 
, to be entitled to a range of equivalents 
as broad as that for which the plaintiffs 
contend, then Claim 2 becomes substan- 
tially as broad and inclusive as Claim 5, 
,and open to the same charge of invalid- 
jity. So far as Claim 2 is concerned, it 
is sufficient for the purpose of this case 
to rest the decision upon the ground 
that the defendant does not infringe. 
| Claim 15 a method claim. It con- 
sists in placing a plurality of scales on 


June 8, 1928, 


Expansion Forecast in Use 
Of Intermediate Credit 


is 


[Continued from Page 7. 
the Federal intermediate credit bank by 
rediscounting paper for production pur- 
poses through capitalized credit corpo- 
rations. Steps are now being taken by 
cobperative associations to organize along 
lines recognized in the United States for 
| the purpose of obtaining direct advances 
on the security of warehouse receipts rep- 


as 


is 
S. 


agri- 


jto obtain advances from the Federal 
| Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia 

In violation of ‘section 211 (b) of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, and a con- 
| Spiracy in the same connection in viola- 
|tion of section 37 of the United States 
| Criminal Code. 

The trial of the defendants on the 
charge of conspiracy was held at Colum- 
bia from January 9, 1928, to February 
14,1928, and resulted in the convic- 
\tion of three of the defendants, two 
of whom were sentenced to serve two 
jyears in the Federal penitentiary at 
| Atlanta, Ga., while a third was sen- 
;tenced to six months in a county jail. 
Trials on the indictments for violation 
| of section 211 (b) of the Federal Farm 
;Loan Act have not been held. 
| The Federal Intermediate Credit 
'banks played a part in helping to meet 
ithe problems arising out of the flood 


| 


Is 


eee eee 4 conditions in the Mississippi Valley. 
po! roadway th the path of the wheels} Following conferences in Washington 
and running the wheels upon them. It! with representative business men and 
,is difficult to perceive invention in the 


bankers fr . ee I itett ois 

\ ‘ kers from the flooded districts, the 
is we SW Re ales at the same time, par-! intermediate credit banks at St. Louis 
ticularly as it was an old practice in 


7s : . - and New Orleans, with the approval 
an of locomotives and railroad’ of the Farm Loan Board, agreed to 
jcars on the tracks, as appears from the! make advances to farmers in the af- 
Groome Patent of 1911 and the Ehrhardt | 


fected areas, through special credit cor- 
| Porations organized by the local inter- 
ests, to enable them to replant their 
crops and continue their operations. 


; Patent of 1866. But it is not necessary 
; 0 pass on the validity of the claim since 

the defendant company does not coniorm 
, to the method in its use of the Fairbanks 


i e Of i Credit corporations were formed in 
scale. It uses a weighing unit under Arkansas and Mississippi, each with 

one wheel and a dummy of the same | substantial capital, while in Louisiana 
, height and shape under the other. This plans were formulated to utilize the 


| parctice, the plaintffs contend, is an ef- 
| fective infringement because the essen- 
jtial featuer of the method is that the 
p axle must be level or otherwise there is 


facilities of the cotton financing organ- 
ization which was created in the fall 
‘of 1926 to assist in stabilizing the cot- 
ton situation. 


—— 


im- ! 
of) 


jthe patent application requires that the! 


During the prosecution of the applica- | 


narrower claims, which distinguish them 


The bill of complaint will be dismissed, | 


the! 


" credit corporation and others, } 
| alleging the making of false statements | 
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trict Court Held to Have Jurisdiction 


In Case Against County Tax Authorities 





Fourteenth Amendment Is 
sessment for Paying 


E. C. Akins & CoMPANY, APPELLANT, V. 


No, 4003, Circuit Court OF APPEALS 

FOR THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

The bill of complaint in this case, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the court, in 
substance and effect alleged that the ap- 
pellees, as taxing officers of the county, 
fare threatening and proceeding to levy 
'and collect from the appellant and those 
in like situation taxes to create a fund to 
be given as refunds of taxes to other 
|taxpayers who are not, under the law, 
|entitled to receive the same. 
| ‘The appellant contended that the ap- 
pellees have no power to take property 
!from one individual and donate or give it 
to another. It was also contended that 
{the threatened action of the appellees 
is an intentional discrimination against 
|the appellant and those in like situation 
| with it. 

The appellate court held that the bill 

of complaint presents a case substan- 
tially involving the construction and ap- 
plication of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, and that the 
}ease is therefore within the jurisdiction 
| of a Federal court. 
It reversed the decree of the lower 
}eourt dismissing the bill for want of 
| jurisdiction, and remanded the case for 
| further proceedings on its merits. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Indiana. 

Before Alschuler, Page and Anderson, 
| Circuit Judges. 
| The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
\livered by Judge Anderson, follows: 
| The full text of the opinion by Judge 
; Anderson follows: 

The appellant, a corporation, resident 

and paying taxes in Marion County, Ind., 
| brought suit against the Board of Com- 
; missioners, the auditor and the treasurer 
| of that county, the trustee of certain 
townships in the county, the mayor, the 
city controller, members of the common 
council, and members of the Board of 
School Commissioners of the school city 
of Indianapolis, all citizens of the State 


of Indiana and residents of Marion 
County. 
The bill covers 25 printed pages of 


the record, but the averments necessary 
substance, as follows: 


Cause of Action Arises 
Under Constitution 


. That the cause of action declared on 
arises under the Constitution of the 
United States, as hereinafter shown; that 
the amount in controversy exceeds the 
sum or yaiue of $3,000; and that the 
bill is brought on behalf of the’ appel- 
lant and all taxpayers of Marion County 
in a similar situation. 

That, pursuant to law, appellant’s 
| property was assessed directly by the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners for 
the year 1919, its tax paid being $23,- 
157.92; that the property of over 600 
other private corporations, and of many 
banks, trust companies, and public utility 
corporations was likewise assessed di- 
1 rectly by the State Board in 1919, and 
taxes were paid on the basis. of these 
| assessments in the total sum of many 
, millions of dollars. 
| That the property of some 120,000 in- 
dividuals, not under the law assessable 
in the first instance by the State Tax 
Board, but by the township assessors, 
was first assessed by such assessors in 
ithe spring of 1919; that on August 2 
1919, the said Board made an 


» 
Os 


order 


| horizontally increasing all assessments | 


made by the township assessors; that 
| this order was subsequently held, by the 
Indiana Supreme Court, to be void. 
That thereafter, on July 31, 1920, the 
| Indiana legislature passed “an act, 
compliance with the provisions of which 
the State Tax Board adopted certain 
|“conclusions” and certified the same to 


| the Marion County Board of Review; | 


which Board of Review thereupon, on 
August 13, 1920, ordered all assessments 


those made directly by the State Tax 
Board, to be increased on property in 
| Marion County in amounts varying from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent, depending 
jon the nature of the property and the 
particular township in which it lay. 
That taxes were levied and collected 
upon the basis of these increased assess- 
ments, but no increase was made of the 
assessments for the appellant’s proprety 
or other 
the State Board. 
That the statutes 


taxes shall be considered as having been 
wrongfullly paid or as _ having been 
wrongfully assessed when same were ex- 
tended on as ments made as the judg- 
ment of taxing officers authorized to 
make the same, and concerning which 
no complaints were registered at the 
| time the same were made, either by ap- 
! plication for rehearing or by an appeal 
| that such statutes only permit a refund 
| of county and State taxes, and that a 
| statute was passed in 1927 which pur- 
| ported to permit refund of city and town- 
| ship taxes theretofore collected, which 
| statute is averred to violate the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
' United States. 

That the taxpayers whose assessments 
had been increased did not complain at 
| the time, but volnutarily paid the taxes 
‘so levied on the basis of the increased 
assessments for the years 1919, 
and 1921; that such taxpayers did not 
| register any complaints at the 
‘said assessments were made, or when 
they were paid, either by application for 
| rehearing or by an appeal. 
That the appellees take the position 
| that all the taxpayers whose assessments 
| were increased by the County Board’s 
!order of August 13, 1920, are entitled, 
| because said order was made without 
| notice to taxpayers, to a refund of the 
taxes paid by them in excess of the 
taxes they would have paid had said or- 
{der never been made, notwithstanding 
| the fact that the 1920 statute expressly 
‘authorized the County Board of Review 
!to make such increased assessments, and 
| notwithstanding the fact that such tax- 
| payers registered no complaints at the 
‘time said assessments were made. 
, That the appellees have declared their 
| purpose to levy taxes in 1927 and 1928, 
jand in the 
| moneys for the payment of such refunds; 
'that all of the tax money collected for 
| the years 1919, 1920 and 1921 has been 
‘expended and none of it now remains 





HARRY DUNN, AS AUDITOR OF Marion | 
County, INDIANA, ET AL., APPELEES, | 


to be considered on this appeal are, in! 


in| 


of real and personal property, other than , 


property assessed directly by | 


of Indiana which} 
provide for the refund of taxes wrong- | 
‘fully assessed expressly state that no} 


1920 | 


time | 


following years, to raise) 


Involved in Creation of As- 
Refunds to Taxpayers. 





in the treasuries of the respective mu- 
nicipal corporations; that the total 
amount of such contemplated refunds 
has been declared by appellees to be 
over $8,000,000; that to make such re- 
funds it will be necessary to levy and 
collect a tax over and above the taxes 
levied and collected for governmental 
purposes, which additional levy would 
|amount to an additionai tax of more 
than $12,000 on appellant’s property; 
and that appellant, and others similarly 
| situated, would not share in the proposed 
| refund because they were assessed di- 
| rectly by the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners. 

That such refunds would constitute 
a taking of the property of the appel- 
lant for the use and benefit of private 
persons and not for public purposes, and 
would constitute a taking of the prop- 
| erty of the appellant without due process 
|of law, and would constitute a denial to 
the appellant of the equal protection of 
the laws, all in violation of Section 1, 
| Article 14, of the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. 
| The prayer is that the court enjoin 
| the appellees from paying out any money 
‘for such refunds; from allowing any 
jclaim for refunds of taxes which were 
paid voluntarily; and from levying or 
collecting any taxes on appellant’s prop- 
erty, or on the property of those simi- 
|larly situated, for the purpose of rais- 
}ing money to pay such refunds. 

Certain of the appellees moved to dis- 
miss the bill for want of jurisdiction and 
upon grounds going to the merits. The 
District Court ordered the bill dismissed 
“for want of jurisdiction,” but did not 
pass upon the merits. The only error 
gned is that the court erred in dis- 
missing the bill for want of jurisdiction. 


Error Claimed in Decree 
| Of Lack of Jurisdiction 


Before the act of February 13, 1925, 
appeal from a decree of a District Court 
| dismissing a bill for want of jurisdic- 
tion went directly to the Supreme Court. 
! Since that act such a decree is appeal- 
able to the Cireut Courts of Appeals. 
| We assume that the rules governing such 
j appeals, as laid down by the Supreme 

in cases taken to it before the 









Court 
act of February 138, 1925, are applicable 
to such cases now brought to the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. This being the case, 
| jurisdiction of the District Court to en- 
|; tertain the bill is the only matter to be 
| considered upon this appeal. 

In considering this question we may 
‘look at the allegations upon the merits, 
| only to ascertain whether the bill makes 
a case really and substantially involving 
; the construction or application of the 
! 14th Amendment. 

In substance and effect the bill alleges 
that the appellees, as taxing officers, are 
| threatening and proceeding to levy and 
| collect from appellant and those in like 

situation taxes to create a fund to be 
| given to persons who are not, under the 
, law, entitled to receive the same. Ap- 
'pellant contends that appellees have no 
| power to take property from one indi- 
| vidual and donate or give it to another. 
In support of this, Loar Association v. 
| Topeka, 20 Wall. 655; Parkersburg v. 
Brown, 106 U. S. 487; Cole v. City of 
| La Grange, 113 U. S. 1, are cited. From 
, these authorities it appears that the leg- 
| islature and, for the same reason, its 
; creatures—municipal corporations, for 
example—cannot raise money by taxa- 
tion for any but. publie purposes, and, 
, therefore, cannot by taxation take prop- 
ierty from one person and donate it to 
' another. 

; Appellant contends 
effect, what appellees are threatening 
'and proceeding to do, and that to do 
| this is to take its property without due 
| process of law. 

Appellant also contends that the 
threatened action of appellees is an in- 
tentional discrimination against it (and 
| the taxpayers in similar situation with 
'it), and in favor of other taxpayers to 
whom the refunds are to be made; and 
that this is to deny to appellant and 
those in like situation the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

If either contention is sound, the bill 
of complaint presents a case within the 
juridiction of the Federal court. 

But jurisdiction does not depend upon 
| Whether the bill makes a claim that is 
well founded. “Usually if the bill or 
; declaration makes a claim that if well 
founded is within the jurisdiction of the 
Court it is within that jurisdiction 
whether well founded or not. * * * 
The logic of the general rule as to juris- 
diction is obvious and the case should 
be decided upon the merits unless the 
want of jurisdiction is entirely clear.” 
Hart v. Keith Vaudeville Exchange et al., 
262 U. S. 271. 

In Binderup v. Pathe Exchange, 263 
U. S. 291, it is stated: “Jurisdiction, as 
distinguished from merits, is wanting 
only where the claim set forth in the 
/complaint is so unsubstantial as to be 
frivolous or, in other words, is plainly 
without color of merit.” 

We cannot say that the claim set 
forth in appellant’s bill—that appellees 
|are threatening and proceeding to take 
from appellant, and those in like situ- 
ation, their property, in violation of their 
constitutional rights—is so unsubstantial 
as to be frivolous, or that it is plainly 
without color of merit. 

In C. I. & W. R. Co. v. I. U. Ry. Co. 
et al., 270 U. S. 107, the court considered 
an appeal from an order dismissing, ‘for 
want of jurisdiction, an ancillary peti- 
ties in a railway foreclosure suit, and 
said: 

“The sufficiency gf the petition in 
equity is not for us to consider. We 
| have here’ only the question of jurisdic- 
tion. On that issue, we think the Dis- 
trict Court was in error * * * It 
may be that equity will not give it (peti- 
|tioner) relief from mistake, under the 
| circumstances. It may be that it has 
} acquiesced and may be denied relief on 
that account. It may be that it has been 
guilty of laches. But these are ques- 
tions on the merits. We can not see 
| that they affect the jurisdiction of the 
| court to consider the issue thus raised.” 

Whether the making of the refunds, 
as alleged, amounts to giving or donat- 
ing the property of appellant to other 
persons, is a question upon the merits, 
and upon this we express no opinion; 
|but appellant has the right, under the 
averments of its bill, to have the ques- 
tion, whether the threatened action is 
in violation of the Federal constitution, 
decided by a Federal court, 

Reversed and remanded 

June 20, 1928. 
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Avruorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHes WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNritTep States DAILY 


Cooperation Obtained 
From Text Book 


by Utilities 
Publishers Described 


Director of Educational Committee of N. E. L. A. Says 


Publications Were 


Publication op excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Fred R. Jen- 
kins, of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago, and director 
of the Educational Committee of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, on June 14 before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in its inves- 
tigation of public utilities, was be- 
gun in the issue of July 20, and 
concludes as follows, together with 
excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 15: 

%4Q. Did you at one time write Pro-| 
fessor Hill and state you had arranged} 
with Messrs. Jackson and Onkin to re- 
view Professor Hill’s book? A. I bs- 
lieve I did. 

Q. Did they ever do that? A. No. | 
sir. | 

Q. Did you send them a copy of 
Nash’s book entitled “Economics and 
Public Utilities?” A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the book printed by Nash| 
who is connected with Stone & Webster? 
A. I believe it is, yes. 

Q. Have you engaged in any activities 
ef any kind looking to a rewriting or 
revision of any textbook except this one? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is Mr. Glaeser’s book “The Outline 
of Public Utility Economics” the result | 
of any part of your committee? 

A. None whatever so far as I know,| 
and I should know. 

Q. Document 2326, which I am now 


showing you, I will ask you if you will] 


identify as a letter from Mr. Sherier of 
he Pennsylvania Electric Association, to 
"vou? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By which it appears that Sherier 
had been requested by Mr. George M. 
Gasby to take charge of the investiga- 
tion and study of the character of polit- 


Submitted to Him. 


|lated to that statement that your people | 
| 


were getting incorrect book tendered? 

A. No. It was in response to their | 
feeling in the matter after a question | 
was put to them. 

Q. They recognized the benefits of co- 
operation with such associations as rep- | 
resented at this meeting, both from your | 
point of view and from theirs as pub- 
lishers, and that they would be willing | 
and anxious to work with you? A. Yes. 

Q. That they would be glad to sub- 
mit all manuscripts bearing on public} 
utilities to this committee? A. Yes, | 

Q. Or its representatives for sugges- | 
tions in changes, not, however, binding | 
themselves or the author to adopt the | 
suggestions? A. Correct. 

Q. They would consider it a privilege 
to have the committee review their manu- | 
scripts and would like to use that fact | 
publicly in their sale and distribution? | 


A. Yes. 


Q. That one of their publications by | 
Howard Copeland Hill was used by 100,- | 
000 students, and that they would be in- | 
terested in arranging a meeting? | 
Yes. 

Q. With him to discuss the books from | 
the standpoint under discussion? A. | 
Yes. | 

Q. That all publishers of text books 
would welcome the assistance of repre- 
sentative associations such as yours and | 


\if they did not it would react against | 


them in the sale of their publications? 
A. Yes, that is their statement. | 
Q. Have I stated substantially what is 
in your memorandum? A. I think you} 
| have, yes. 
' Q. Document 2537 is a form letter | 
| gotten out by Mr. Stanberg, director of | 
the Oregon committee, to the members | 
of his committee, containing a survey of 
text books on civics, economics and/| 
sociology as used in the University of | 





ical, social and economic doctrines 
(i promulgated at the present time 
Sy professors and teachers ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Did you comply with the request 
and send them that letter? 

A. I cannot say unless I see the docu- 
ments. That was 1924. I cannot remem- 
ber. 

Q. Document 2528 is a letter dated 
April 20, 1925 from Mr. Laylander, is 
it not? A. Yes. 

Q. And he returns to you at that time 
the confidential material which you gave 
him? A. I do not know anything about 
that letter. I did not see it until I came 
down here. 

Q. This letter I am showing you was 
taken from your files, was it not? A. 
Yes. 


Q. There is no doubt that Mr. Lay- | 


lander wrote you on the 20th of April, 
1925, returning to you certain confiden- 
tial material. Is that right? A. That 
is what he said. 


Fias No Recollection 


Of Confidential Material 

Q. What was the confidential ma- 
terial? 

A. I have not the slightest idea. The 
only material I ever remember sending 
Mr. Laylander was a short treatise on 
terminable permits, and I have no recol- 

@lection of any confidential information, 
so-called, and if there is any such it 
should have been in the file. 


Q. Document 2529 is a copy of a let- | 


ter which Mr. Spellman wrote you on the 
24th of April, 1925? A. Yes. 

Q. Saying it is not advisable for him 
to accept an appointment? A. Yes. 

Q. You came to the conclusion that 
Mr. Spellman and the telephone inter- 
ests were rather reticent about getting 
into the matter? A. That was merely 
a guess. I do not know why they did 
not seem to be interested. 

Q. You have had nothing but encour- 
agement in handling the matter through 
the pubiisher? A. Nothing but encour- 
agement and cooperation. 

Q. Mr. Spellman attended the meet- 
ing, did he not, that was held at Louis- 
ville? A. He did. ; 

Q. And it developed at that time that 


he was rather afraid of that situation| 


as it related to his company? A. Not 
jethat I recollect. ; 
Q. You stated that in this letter, did 
you not? A. Then I will read it. (After 
reading letter:) Yes, that is in the 
letter. 


Q. Document 2531 is a letter written; 


to you by Mr Aylesworth on the 27th 
of April, 1925. A. Yes. 

Q. It relates to the methods of ap- 
froach to publishers? A. That was evi- 
dently his objection to the rest of the 
committee. 

Q. Mr. Aylesworth evidently favored 
an informal method of approach rather 
than an official meeting? A. No, Mr. 
Wilson objected to a dect approach to 
the publishers, which was my suggested 
method. : ; 

Q. And Mr. Wilson was vice presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, was he not? A. 
Yes. . 

Q. Document No. 2532 is a letter 
that you wrote to Mr.. Sheridan of the 
Missouri Committee, May 4, 1925, on 
the subject of your meeting with the 
publishing house? A. Yes. 

Q. You thought it would be the best 
that nothing should be published about 
it? A. I said so. 

Q. That it might interfere with the 
progress of the work? A. It might em- 
barrass the publishers. 

Q. Document 2534 is a copy of the) 
minutes of a meeting held on the 8th 


(A-May, 1925? A. Yes. 


*Zene fits of Cooperation 


Said to Be Recognized 

Q. On page 2 you undertook to re-| 
cite and convince the suggestions made 
by Mr. Hilton and Mr. Laylander, do} 
you not? A. Yes. 

Q. One of the reasons that they gave} 
for correcting manuscripts before publi- 
cation was that their text books might 
be correct, both correct in principle and 
as a good business proposition for them? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did you disclose to them at any 
time that any effort was being made by 
any of the committees or other repre- 
sentatives to have the text books that} 
contained objectionable matters elimi- 
nated from schools? A. I cannot recol- 
lect that we discussed that subject in! 
that way, although it might have been 
mentioned, coupled with the incomplete 
and incorrect material. 

Q. Do you think that subject may have! 
been discussed at that meeting of any, 
mention made to eliminate inaccurate! 
and incomplete text books? A. That is 
just what we discussed at that meeting. 

Q. So this statement of theirs to have, 


{of December, 1925? 


| interested yourselves in? 


Oregon and the Oregon Agricultural | 
| College, and. speaking at some length 
| about the quality of the book. Some} 
of them, he says, are out of date and} 
| some of the authors, he says, are clearly | 
| hostile to all large business organiza- | 
|tion. A. Yes. 


Suggested Authority | 


| To Look Over Books 


| Q. Evidently he did not regard the 
‘books as fair? A. He did not think so. | 
Q. Document 2588 is a copy of a let- 
; ter you wrote Mr. Aylesworth on Au-| 
| gust 11, 1925, is it not? A. Yes. | 
| Q. You made the suggestion then 
that Dean Heilman should do the job 
;of looking over Mr. Hill’s book? A. 
| We considered him a very good authority | 
| and would like to have gotten him if we | 
‘could. .I suggested him, yes. 
Q. Then August 13 Mr. Aylesworth 
; wrote you this letter now marked docu- 
|ment 2539? <A. Yes. 
| Q. Approving the suggestion and| 
making the further suggestion that Mr. 
Mullaney would work with you? A. 
Yes. 
Q. August 18, 1925, Mr. Davidson, 
| then the president of the N. E. L. A, 
| wrote you a letter now marked docu- 


situation which exists in having text 
books containing erroneous and unfair 
information about the economics of your 
business and approving the idea of hav- | 
ing Dean Heilman handle the matter? 
A. Correct. 

Q. And having Mr. Mullaney help? 
| A. Yes. 

Q. Document 2541 is a copy of a let-| 
ter written by Mr. Carmichael to Mr. 
| Oxley on November 7, 1925? A. Yes. 
| Q. Evidently Mr. Oxley sent that to 


| 


ment 2540, relating to an unfortunate | 





| you with his letter dated November 10, 

— which is exhibit 2542? A. Cor- 
rect. 

Q. Mr. Carmichael refers to the text | 
| books and says, “We believe we have this| 
| matter pretty well in hand here after} 

three years’ work most of the really 
objectionable text books have been elini- 
| inated.” The he refers to various books | 
| that he names. A. That is in his let- 

ter to me. 

Q. No, that is in his letter to Mr. 
Oxley. A. Yes. 
| Q. Then on November 12, 1925, you 
wrote Mr. Carmichael a letter which is 
now document 2543? A. Yes. 

Q. Document 2544 is a letter that you| 

; wrote to Dean Heilman on the subject, | 
suggesting that he attend the meeting? 
A. Yes. 
Q. But he declined, and was not able| 
,to be there? A. He was unable to at-| 
| tend the meeting. 
| Q. Document 2546 is a copy of a letter 
which Mr. Mullaney wrote to Major For- 
| ward, of the American Gas Association, | 
jon the 10th of December, 1925; is it not? 
A. Yes. 

Q. That discloses that Professor Hill! 
and Mr. Laylander were not pleased with} 
| the idea of having the work reviewed by 
|another educator? A. That is it. | 

Q. They wanted it reviewed, if at all, 
by practical men? A. That was their 
statement—men that were directly con- 
;nected with the business. 


| Practical Men 


Suggested for Revision 

Q. And then the names of some of the 
;men who might do that work were sug- 
gested, were they not? A. Well, that is 
| his suggestion; yes. 

Q. Whose suggestion? A. Mullaney’s. 
|He suggests it in this letter. 

Q. He suggests the practical men who 
might do the revising? Is that true? 
A. Yes; he so states. 

Q. But, as it turned out, you and Mr. 
Mullaney were the ones who did what- 
ever revision was done? A. Yes, 

Q. Document 2547 is a copy of a letter 
you wrote Mr. Aylesworth on the 12th 
A. Yes. 

Q. Here the circulation of Hill’s book 
is given as probably over 500,000, with 
a yeevty sale of not over 150,000 copies? 

es. 

Q. By the way, this text book was not 
one that dealt directly with the subject 
of utilities at all, was it? A. No; only 
one chapter even mentioned them. 

Q. And this was the chapter that you 
A. Yes. 

Q. Document 2549 is a letter written 
by Mr. Cadby, the Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Utilities Association, January 2, 
1926. That refers to the fact that an 
article calling attention to the out-of- 
date material being taught in text books 
was being prepared for your State Jour- 
nal of Education, or, rather, the Wis- 
consin State Journal, by the chairman 
of the Wisconsin State Commission, 
showing that publishers were after them 
for definite suggestions? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In connection with the text which 
was then being revised, and their State 
Committee on Cooperation with Educa- 








| tional Institutions had decided to make| 


that its principal task for the year. Do 





the thing correct was a good business 
Apres for them, in. some way re-| 


you know what book that was that was 
referred to there, the text of which was 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


‘Toe vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Grain Futures Administration Cooperates 


With Nine Exchanges in Regulation of Trade | 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Thirty-Eighth Article—Grain Futures Administration. 


In these articles presenting 


vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation with the States. 


By J. W. T. Duvel, 


Chief, Grain Futures Administration. 


T 


Futures Act of September 21, 1922. 


The regulatory provisions of the Act relate primarily 
to the Federal supervision of grain exchanges trading 
The educational features 
provide that the Secretary of Agriculture shall com- 
consumers, 
tributers, by means of special reports or by such 
methods as he may deem most effective, information on 
supply, demand, prices, and other conditions in this 
and other countries that affect the markets. 


in grain for future delivery. 


pile and furnish to producers, 


* * * 


Y gvrain exchange desiring to 
future delivery must first be 


AN 


Secretary of Agriculture as a “contract market.” Such 
designation is predicated on the exchange being lo- 


cated at a terminal market where 


in sufficient volumes and under such conditions as fairly 


to reflect the general value of the 


ferences in value between the various grades, and 


HE work of the Grain Futures Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture is a combina- 
tion of regulatory and educational activities. 
It deals with the enforcement of the Grain 


"Soa people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


a Topical Sur- 
000 bushels. 


futures. 


Angeles. 


Business Conduct 


a character to 


and dis- 


Prior to the e 
information of the 


Administration was not available. 
3 of the Act, declared transactions involving the sale 
of grain for future delivery as being affected with a 
national public interest. 
information relating to transactions in futures clearly 
indicates this to be true. 
colleges are finding it essential to know more of the 
details as to the working of our grain marketing ma- 
chinery, and calls for information and help are increas- 


trade in grain for 
designated by the 
cash grain is sold 


grain and the dif- ¢ , 
ing rapidly. 


where there is available official inspection service ap- 


proved by the Secretary of Agriculture for the pur- 


pose. 


Likewise, the Act requires members of contract mar- 
kets to keep records showing the details and terms of 
all cash and future transactions showing the parties to 
all such transactions and the manner in which said 
transactions are fulfilled, discharged, or terminated. 


Such records shall at all times be 
tion of any representative of the 
partment of Agriculture or United 


of Justice. 


* * * 


Ww addition the members of contract markets are re- 
quired to make certain reports under rules and regu- 


open to the inspec- 
United States De- 


the grain trade of 
States Department § 


State. 


lations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The 


reports required at present cover the daily volume of 
trading and open commitments by clearing members 
and the market position of important accounts when 
such position equals or exceeds a certain amount speci- 
fied by the Grain Futures Administration. This amount 


issue of July 


varies at the different markets. 


This work, while largely regulatory in character, 
is conducted mainly on a cooperative basis with the 
various grain exchanges which provides for trading in 

¢ The futures exchanges now active are lo- 
cated at Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los 
The cooperative feature with the exchanges 
in the various States is carried on largely through a 


the development of important improvements in grain 
marketing matters. 


HE work of the Grain Futures Administration is of 


colleges have given but little consideration. 
the cooperation between the Federal Department and 
the various State agricultural institutions has been 
limited vary largely to the furnishing of information 
for classroom work in grain marketing. 


N the State of California the supervision of the “con- 

tract market” at San Francisco and Los Angeles is 
carried on directly in cooperation with the California 
State Department of Agriculture. These two exchanges 
réport direct to Mr. L. M. Jeffers, Chief of the Cali- 
fornia State Inspection Bureau. 


This cooperation has worked to the distinct advan- 
tage of both Federal and State Departments and to 


handling of this branch at a minimum cost and at the 
same time enabled the inspection bureau of the State 
Azricultural Department to render a fuller and better 
service to the grain producers and merchants of the 


In the next article, to be published in the 


of the Department of Agriculture, will tell 
of the cooper 
States, colleges, and local communities. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


At Chicago it is 500,- 


Committee which has made possible 


* * ~ 


which the various State agricultural 
Therefore, 


nactment of the Grain Futures Act 
kind furnished by the Grain Futures 
Congress, in Section 


The increasing demand for 


Students of our agricultural 


* 


* * 


California. It has made possible the 


| 


28, Claribel Barnett, Librarian 





ation of the Library with the 
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then being revised? A. I cannot recol- 
lect. I do not remember. 

Q. I notice in Mr. Jackson’s letter a 
statement in connection with textbooks 
that somebody connected with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
wanted to get active along this iine, and 
that Mr. Jackosn let him borrow his re- 
ports. Do you know anything about 
that matter? A. I do not. 


(At this point Mr. Jackson conftrred 
with Mr. Healy.) 


Q. The same letter that Mr. Jackson 
has just referred to from himself to Mr. 
Stace also says: “It is quite possible 
that something may be done locally 
through the local Chamber of Commerce. 
This is being worked on at present.” 

Q. Document 2568 is a letter from 
you to Mr. Sheridan, of the Missouri 
Committee; is it not? A. Yes. 

In which you state that the largest 
publishing house had agreed to let the 
association review their most popular 
textbooks. That is your letter? A. Yes. 


Manager of Oklahoma 
Association Is Called 


Edward F. McKay was called as a 
witness on June 15 and testified as fol- 
lows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: You 
are the manager of the Oklahoma Util- 
ities Association? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have been manager how long? 
A. I believe since the first of June, 1923. 

Q. Do you know when it was organ- 
ized? 

A. My recollection is that it was or- 
ganized in the spring of 1918. ; 

Q. You had been engaged in news- 
paper work before you became manager 
of this association, had you not? A, I 
was engaged in newspaper work for 
about 10 years prior to 1909. 

Q. Had you owned a newspaper? A. 
Yes, sir. It was called the Woodward 
Dispatch, at Woodward, Oklahoma. I 
might say, however, that my newspaper 
experience chiefly was in Colorado 
dailies. : 

Q. You were in newspaper work in 
your State of Oklahoma for how many 
years? A. For about three years. 

Q. Were you at any time a member of 
a press association? 

I was a member of the Oklahoma 
Editorial Association. Prior to that I 
had been a member and president of the 
Pikes Peak Press Club of Colorado 
Springs. 

Q. Did you ever hold any office in the 
Oklahoma Association? A. I never did. 

Q. Are your dues in it pai” by your- 
self or by the association? : 

A. I am not sure whether - charged 
dues up in an c..pense account. It is 
possible that I have. 

Q. Are there any dues in <inbs or as- 
sociations that are paid for you by the 
association? 

A. My dues in the Oklahoma City 
Lions Club are paid by the association, 
and for part of the time, not all the time, 
my dues have been paid in the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. Those 
are all. 

Q. Are you acquainted with a good 
many of the editors and newspaper men 
in the State? A. Naturally, yes, sir. 

Q. You are also a member of the 
Bar, are you not? A. Yes, sir. 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


\Revision of Treaties 


With China Is Urged 


|Mr. Porter Points to Need for 
Changes in Near Future. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


they have a legitimate right to enter-| 


tain. 

Such prompt action taken by our Gov- 
jernment, indepedently, and in advance 
of possible similar action by the other 
Powers, will increase the prestige of the 
American Government in the eyes of 
the Chinese, and give further evidence 
‘of the true friendship and good will 
which the American people have for the 
Chinese people, who, under such tre- 
mendous difficulties, are seeking to es- 


|tablish upon a firm and unitary basis a} 


popular or democratic system of govern- 
ment. 

That such a proposal, if made, for a 
comprehensive revision of existing 


treaties between our Government and | 


China would meet with cordial recep- 
tion by the Chinese people there can be 
no doubt. 
in control of ail of China, with the ex- 
ception of the Manchurian provinces, 
has only recently, and in the most formal 
manner, reiterated its desire and -inten- 
tion to obtain, as soon as possible, re- 
lease from those treaty obligations which 
the Chinese feel to be unequal, oppres- 
sive to themselves, and in derogation of 
their sovereign dignity. 

Indeed, the Nationalist party has 
shown that, in other ways, Jts policies 
are to be at once reformatory and con- 
structive in character. This has been 
shown by the appointment of educa- 
tional, economic, and financial commis- 
sions. 

As regands the appointment of a 
commission or delegation for the ne- 
gotiation of new treaties between 
China and the United States, China 
is fortunate in having already in the 
United States a representative in the 
person of Dr. Alfred S. K. Sze, who ren- 
dered such conspicuous service to his 
country as head of the Chinese delega- 
tion to Washington Conference of 1921- 
1922, and who, since that time, has, with 
extraordinary ability, been able to re- 
tain the confidence and support not only 
of the authorities at Peking, but of the 
political parties of the South of China. 

This is shown by the fact, that, almost 
as soon as the Nationalists from the 
South succeeded in occupying Peking 
and thus bringing substantially all of 
China under their authority, they indi- 
cated to Dr. Sze that he should con- 
tinue to act as China’s diplomatic repre- 
sentative in the United States. 

In addition, Dr. Sze enjoys the confi- 
dence and esteem of many of our people, 
especially those in official life, which 
would be a great help in the negotiation 
of new treaties between China and the 
United States. 

In China we have but to apply the 
golden rule. Treat China as we would 
have China treat us. We should in the 
words of the late Senator Matthew Stan- 
ley Quay, of Pennsylvania, “Respect 
China for what she has been and smypa- 
thize with her in her trials and look 
forward with hope to her future and 
the fulfillment of her mission.” 





The Nationalist party, now | 


| Army Orders a 


First Lieut. William L. Scott, Air Corps, 
from Washington, D. C., to Denver, Colo. 

First Lieut. Alden LeRoy Fretts, Spe- 
cialist Res., orders of June 27 revoked. 

Capt. Walter Morrison Moore, Air Corps | 
Res., ordered to active duty at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Following-named reserve officers of the | 
Air Corps Res. ordered to active duty at! 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio: Col. Harry 
Clay Fry, jr., Capt. Paul Swan Robertson. 

Capt. Frank Anthony Cerruti, Air Corps 
Res., ordered to active duty at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Second Lieut. Elmer Edward Zommer, 
Air Corps Res., ordered to active duty at | 
| Buffalo, N. Y. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Air Corps Res. is ordered to active | 
duty at San Francisco, Calif.: Maj. Ray- 
mond Warren Kearney, Capt. Geary John 
Stuart, First Lieut. Lawrence Coffin Ames, 
First Lieut. Samuel Sanford Metzger. 

Maj. William Hale, Dayton, Specialist 
Res., ordered to active duty at San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif. 

Mstr. Sgt. John J. Jacking, Cav., will be 
placed on the retired list at Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Maj. William Ross Ham, O. D. Res., or- 
dered to active duty at Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
' Col. William T. Merry, Inf., will proceed 
; to his home and await retirement, 

Capt. Raymond Starbuck Dickinson, Air 
Corps Res., ordered to active duty at Coro- 
nado, Calif. 

Maj. Thomas Willis Wylie, Sig. Corps | 
| Res., ordered to act¥e duty, South Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. : 

Staff Sgt. Charles L. Snellback, Q. M. C., 
will be placed on the retired list at Fort | 
Bliss, Tex. | 








| Mstr. Sgt. Joseph Cathey, Med. Dept., 
| will be placed on the retired list at Camp 
arry J. Jones, Douglas, Ariz. 
Mstr. Sgt. Charles Felix, will be placed | 
on the retired list at Fort McArthur, Calif. | 
Tech. Sgt. Anton Ulrich, will be placed 
}on the retired list at Governor's Island, 


Tech. Sgt. William L. Johnson, Q. M. C., 
will be placed on the retired list at Schon- 
{field Barracks, Hawaii. 

Tech. Sgt. James H. McNally, E. C., will 
be placed on the retired list at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Each of following-named first lieutenants 
;}of the Med. Corps Res. ordered to active 
duty at Denver, Colo.: Daniel John Beery, 
William Augustus Hadly, jr., Wilford F. 
Hall, Joseph MacGlashan Hill, William 
Cecil McCuskey, Paul Irwin Robinson. 

Capt. Herbert Hudson Hall, O. D. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maj. William Denton, Med. Corps, from 
Fort McPherson, Ga., to Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Ark. 

Warrant Officer Daniel M. Holmes, from 
Langley Field, Va., to Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. Robert B. Field, Q. M. C., orders 
of May 28 revoked. 


| Martin-Parry corporation, 
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| The American historical 
rated. American families, genealogical 
and biographical, from most authentic 
sources, including much valuable material 
drawn from hitherto unpublished family 
records, with accurate reproduction and 
description of ancient emblazonry, com- 
piled by masters of genealogic and heral- 
dic science. 460 p. N. Y., American histori- 
cal society, ince. 1928. 28-14527 
Amtorg trading corporation, New York. 
Soviet oil industry; a compilation of 


society, incorpo- 


oil by the Standard oil company of New 
York and the Vacuum oil co. Statistics 
of the oil industry of the U. S. S. R. 31 
p. N. Y., Amtorg trading corporation, 1928. 
28-14505 

196 p. Phil., 
28-14520 
Ferguson, John Calvin. . . . Chinese myth- 
ology, by . . . Japanese mythology, by 
Masaharu Anesaki. (The mythology of all 
races, Canon J. A. MacCulloch, editor. 
vol. viii.) 416 p., illus. Boston, Archae- 
ological institute of America, Marshall 
Jones co., 1928. 28-14539 


| 
| statements regarding purchases of soviet | 


Ennis, 
1928. 


Fred. Tales of Ergo. 


| Furuya, Seikow Yoshisada. Japan’s foreign 


exchange and her balance of international 
payments, with special reference to recent 
theories of foreign exchange. (Studies 
in history, economics, and public law, ed. 
by the Faculty of political science of 


Columbia university, no. 299.) 208 p. N. | 


Y., Columbia university press, 1928. 
28-14671 
Furuya, Seixow Yoshisada. Japan’s foreign 
exchange and her balance of international 
payments, with special reference to re- 
cent theories of foreign exchange. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1928.) 209 
p. New York, 1928. 28-14672 


Gross, Milt. Famous fimmales, witt odder | 


ewents from heestory, by .. . illustrated 
by the author. 123 p., illus. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & company, 1928. 
28-14543 
Hagedorn, Hermann. The ten dreams of 
Zach Peters, by Hermann Hagedorn; and 
the Declaration of independence, the Con- 
stitution of the U. S., the constitution of 
New Jersey; illustrated by Frank God- 
win and J. L. G. Ferris. 216 p., illus. 
Phil., Winston, 1928. 28-14677 


| Hamilton, Theodore Frank. Sargent’s Hamil- 


ton’s digest of negligence cases, classified 
and arranged alphabetically according to 
law and facts, containing all important 
negligence cases decided in all the New 
York state courts from the earliest pe- 
riod, 1802, to date. By Samuel L. Sar- 
gent. 951 p. N. Y., Baker, Voorhis & 
co., 1928. 28-14444 
Hayes, Harry GorGon. Our economie sys- 
tem. 1 v. N. Y., Holt, 1928. 28-14673 
Hicks, Howard H. Alexander Hamilton. 196 
p. N. Y., Maemillan, 1928. 28-14524 
Fing, Mrs. John Alexander, Weddings; 
modes, manners & customs of weddings. 
94 p., illus. N. Y., Delineator, 1927. 
28-14537 
Mather, Kirtley Fletcher. Old mother earth. 
177 p. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1928. 28-14521 
Marshall, Leon Carroll. The story of human 
progress, by Leon C. Marshall. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1928. 
28-14217 
York, Pa. 50 
vocations—how to sell them. 144 p. York, 
Pa., Martin-Parry corporation, 1928. 
28-13089 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-23500. (S) Mississippi River Commis- 
sion—Compensation of Commissioners. The 
“official salary” of any officer of the Army 
appointed or employed on the Mississippi 


/River Commission and which the act of 


May 15, 1928, 45 Stat. 537, requires to be 


|deducted from the compensation paid such 
|officers, by the Commission, includes both 


pay and allowances. 1 Comp. Gen. 112; 2 
id. 219. 

A-23579. Witness fees—Commissioners— 
Attendance from out of the judicial dis- 
trict. 
thority under section 1014, Revised Stat- 
utes, to issue a subpoena to a person re- 
siding out of the district, and such subpoena 
should be issued by the Court, under sec- 
tion 876, Revised Statutes, a witness who 
attends from out of the district on the sub- 
poena of the Commissioner is entitled to 
mileage from his home to the office of the 
Commissioner and return when the court, 
being duly advised of all the facts in the 
matter, enters an order approving the sub- 
poena issued by the Commissioner. 


Price of Drawings 
Added to Court Costs 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
the Victor Talking Machine case, supra, 


were held to be necessary, the court was 
not confronted with the question whether 
anything less would suffice. 

To restrict the allowance of such costs 
to drawings and photographs which were 
absolutely necessary seems to me too 
narrow a rule. The expense of those 
which were admitted to evidence and 
furnished real assistance to the court 
in getting at the essential facts of a 
case ought in justice to be taxable. Such 
a rule is narrower than that which has 
worked well in the Massachusetts courts, 
and leaves the whole matter so com- 
pletely within the control of the court 
that the possibility of abuse, which is 
referred to in the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine case, seems to me remote. 

It follows that items 10, 11, and 12 are 
each taxable. Ordered accordingly. 

July 10, 1928. 





The resignation by Second Lieut. 
Boone Gross, E. C., of his commission in 
the Army is accepted by the President. 

Capt. Clarence Monroe Wallin, Q. M. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 

First Lieut. Joseph K. Creamer, 
from Stillwater, Okla., 
Nebr. 

Col. Haywood S. Hansell, Med. Corps, 
from San Francisco, Calif., to Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 

Maj. Frederick S. Wright, Med. Corps, 
from El Paso, Tex., to San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Maj. Miner F. Felch, Med. Corps, from 
Fort Hayes, Ohio, to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Bascom L. Wilson, Med. Corps, from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 
| Maj. Charles L. Gandy, Med. Corps, from 
‘Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to El Paso, Tex. 


Inf., 
to Fort Lincoln, 
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as the motion pictures and photographs | 


McCurdy, Edward. 
da Vinci. 360 p. 


The mind of Leonardo 
N. Y., Dodd, 1928. 
28-13983 
McCowan, Don Cabot. Love and life; 
urge and its consequences. 205 p., illus. 
Chicago, P. Coviti, 1928. £8-14674 
McDanel, Ralph Clipman. The Virginia Con- 
stitutional convention of 1901-1902. (Johns 
Hopk’ university studies in historical 
and political science. ser. xlvi, no. 3.) 
166 p. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 
1928. 28-14669 
* Danel, Ralph Clipman. ... The Virginia 
Constitutional convention of 1901-1902. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity, 1926.) 166 p. Baltimore, 1928, 
28-14670 
Medina, Harold Raymond. Cases on New 
York pleading and practice. 1005 p. N. 
Y., Callaghan, 1928. 28-14443 
Mechem, Philip, ed. Cases and other ma- 
aterials on the law of wills and admin- 
istration, selected and edited by ... and 
Thomas E. Atkinson. 703 p. Rochester, 
N. Y., Lawyers co-operative publishing 
co., 1928. 28-14440 
Miller, David Hunter. The drafting of the 
Covenant, by ... with an introduction 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. 2 v. New York, 
London, G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1928. 
28-14675 
Murphy, Thomas F. Jubilee history, com- 
memorative of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the creation of Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania; story of interesting events 
from Indjan occupancy of valley, Con- 
necticut settlement, organization of 
Luzerne County, start of anthracite in- 
dustry, and forty years effort to estab- 
lish Lackawanna County. Industrial, reli- 
gious, financial, educational and cultural 
development of county and subdivisions. 
2 v., illus. Topeka-Indianapolis, Histori- 
cal publishing company, 1928. 28-14526 
Nelson, Michael Louis. Millinery merchan- 
dising. 92 p. Minneapolis, Minn., The Col- 
well press, inc., 1928. 28-14601 
Parsons, Carrie Ambrose. ... First Latin 
lessons, by .. . and Charles Edgar Little. 
New York state ed. by Alvah T. Otis. (The 
Heath Latin series.) 324 p., illus. Boston, 
Heath, 1928. 28-14542 
Porter, Samuel Judson. Lamps of gold. 232 
p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& company, 1928. 28-14538 
Rowe, Harry Marc. Rowe’s new cost ac- 
counting, by ... revised by J. W. Alex- 
ander and A. E. Lenhart, 88 p. Baltimore, 
Md., The H. M. Rowe co., 1928. 28-14502 
Schlieder, Frederick William. Lyric com- 
position through improvisation; an ex- 
position and synthetic use of the funda- 
mental laws of rhythm, melody and har- 
mony as applied to the creation of a basic 
form of lyrie composition. (The Sehlieder 
creative harmony series.) 1 v., illus. Bos- 
ton, C. C. Birchard & co., 1927. 





28-14496 
Schmeckebier, Laurence Frederick. ae 
The Distri t of Columbia, its government 
and administration, by Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier, Ph. D. (The Institute for 
f overnment research, Studies in adminis- 
tration.) 943 p. Baltimore, Md., Johns- 
Hopkins press, 1928. 28-14676 
haw, Moses M. Y. P. C. U. handbook, by 
+ . . suggestions and helps for United 
Presbyterian young people’s societies, 
constitution, program and plans. 64 p. 
| Chice ro, Ill, Young people’s Christian 
union, 1928. 28-14541 
Smith, Huron Herbert, ... Ethnobotany of 
the Meskwaki Indians, (Bulletin of the 
Public museum of the city of Milwaukee. 
v. 4, no, 2, April 7th, 1928.) p. 177-826. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Pub. by order of the 
trustees, 1928. 28-14522 
Starr, George Burt. Like Him, 61 p. Takoma 
Park, Washington, D. C., Review and 
herald publishing assn., 1928. 28-14540 
Stebbins, Cyril Adelbert. Junior science. 
352 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
28-14519 
Throop, Addison James. Mound builders of 
Illinois, descriptive of certain mounds 
and village sites in the American bottoms 
and along the Kaskaskia and [Illinois 
rivers. 78 p., illus. East St. Louis, Il, 
Call printing co., 1928. 28-14525 
Woods, Edward Augustus. . . . The soci- 
ology of life insurance, (Life insurance; 
its econom#e and social relations.) 331 p., 
illus. N. Y¥., Appleton, 1928, 28-14678 
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| Government Books 
| and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Notes Exchanged between the United States 
and Other Powers on the suvdject of a 
Multilateral Treaty for the Renunciation 
of war. June 20, 1927-June 23, 1928. Is- 
sued by the Department of State. Price, 
10 cents. 28-26521 

Bibliography of North American Geology 
for 1925 and 1926 by John M. Nickles. 
Bulletin 802. United States Geological 
Survey. Price, 40 cents. (GS9-427) 

Reports of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, Feb. 1, 1927, to May 13, 1927. 
Vol. 6. Price, $2.25. (24-27411) 

Marketing American Cotton on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Alonzo B Cox, For- 
merly Agricultural Economist, Division 
of Cotton Marketing, Bureau of .-gricul- 
tural Economics. Technical Bulletin No. 
78, Department of Agriculturs. Price, 20 
cents. Agr. 28-1098 

Plant Material Introduced by the Office of 
Foreign Plant introduction, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, from Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, 
1925 (Nos. 65048 to 65707). Inventory No. 
85, Department of Agriculture. Apply at 
the Department. (Agr. 7-133) 

The Commercial Production of Sauerkraut. 
By Edwin LeFevre, Assistant Bacteriolo- 
gist, Food Research Division, Chemical 
and Technolo’ ‘cal Research, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils. Circular No. 35, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

Agr. 28-1096 

Black Currant Spreads White-Pine Blister 
Rust. By Samuel B. Detwiler, Senior 
Pathologist in Charge, Office of Blister- 
Rust Control, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Miscellaneous Publication No, 27, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Apply at the Depart- 
ment. Agr. 28-1097 

Christadelphians. Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1926. Price, 5 cents. 28-26520 
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Cooperation to 


Publie Utilities 


Director of Committee 
N. E. L. A. Says Text 
Books Were Submitted 

For Inaccuracies. 


{Continued from Page 9.] 

Q. Were you in general practice for 
some time? <A. I never have been. 

Q. Were you counsel for the 
homa Corporation Commission? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. For how long a time? { 

A. 1 think I have had the title of at- | 
torney to the Commission for possibly ! 
three years. My first title with the Com- 
mission was marshal. | 

Q. How long did you have the titlk of 
attorney? A. I think two years. | 

Q. That Commission is the one that) 
has regulatory powers over utilities? A. | 
Yes, sir. May I amplify that other 
answer to this extent, that my work for | 
the Commission was in the legal depart- 
ment and in the preparation of findings 
of fact and orders for probably as long 
as seven years. I did not hav- the title ! 
of attorney to the Commission until the 
latter part of my service there. 
Service Interrupted 
With State Commission 

Q. That commission regulates 
rates of t A. Yes, sit. 


Okla- 
A. 


the 
utilities? 

Q. The issuance of stocks and bonds? 
A. No, it does not have that juris- 
diction. 

Q What other 
and service? A. 
full jurisdiction. 

Q. Is there any commission or body 
in your States which regulates the is- 
seance of stocks and bonds by utility 
corporations? A. No, sir. 

@. You came to this work then with 
the background and experience of a 
newspaperman and experience as an at- 
torney in the Commission? A. Yes, and 
for— 

Q. (Interrupting) 
edge of a lawyer? 

A. And my service with the Commis- 
sion was interrupted for between two 
and three years by a connection with 
the Empire Companies at Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, where I had the title of at- 
torney to the gas division. 

Q. Who was it that you talked to 
about getting into this work? Who first ; 
mentioned it to you? - 

A. The first man who ever mentioned 
it to me was a man by the name of 
John Shartell, who was president of 
the Oklahoma Railway Company, which 
is an electrical local and interurban 
railway company, and that was in 1918 
when they organized the association. I 
was offered the position at that time 
and accepted it, but before I took it I 
was offered a position with the Empire 
Companies and accepted that instead. 

Q. Then later comebody talked with 
you again of coming with this associa- 
tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. I talked with a number of mem- 
bers of the executive board at that time 
along in 1923. The president of the 
association at that time was Mr. Fred 
W. Insull, and he is the man with whom 
I made my arrangements at that time. 

Q. Are there some utilities in Okla- 
homa that are known as belonging to 
the Insull group. so-called? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are they? 

A. One is known as the Public Service 

ompany of Oklahoma, the other the 
suthwestern Light & Power Company. 

d W. Insull, of Tulsa, is president of 

Public Service Company of Okla- 

Earl Ernsberger, of Oklahoma 

president of the Southwestern 
Power Company. The Public 

Company of Oklahoma has its 

properties in eastern and 
Oklahoma, and the South- 
Light & Power Company in 
tern Oklahoma, not in Okla- 
a City 


So 


things besides rates 
That is practically its 


And the knowl- | 


is 
‘tht & 
ting 

‘theastern 
Wwesrern 
South» 
hoi 

Q. 
of hi 
there 

Q. Are there some other companies in 
that State known as belonging to a na- 
tionaliy known group? A. Yes. The 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company be- 
longs to the Byllesby organization, a 
subsidy of the Standard Gas & Electric. | 

Q. What percentage would you say of 
the companies in the State belong to 
these nationally known groups? A. Do 
you mean numerically or in the propor- 
tion of the public served? 

Q. Taking it on the basis of the pro- 
portion of the public served. A. Fully 
75 per cent, possibly 80. 

N-w numericaily; is, regard- 
ing the matter from the, point of view 
of the number of companies? A. Do you 
refer to electric only? f 

Q. Yes, let us take elecjric only. A. 
Two out of about 40. The others are 
very small. The Byllesby and Insull or- 
ganizations are called two groups. There | 
are probably 35 other independent or 
small utility companies in the electrical 
field. 

Q. So the outside groups are in the 
minority numerically? A. Yes, sir. | 
Investigation Made 


Into Expenditures 

Q. About how mucn money does your 
committee receive in the course of a vear 
and taburee? A. Probably about $33.- | 
000 or $34,000 the last two years. Prior | 
to that about $10,000 less. 

Q. Who contributes that money? A. 
It is paid by the members of the organi- | 
zation, which includes, all branches of the | 
utility industry. i 

Q. Street railways? | 

A. Yes, street railways, telephone | 

mipanies, gas companies, electric com- 
panies, and we have a division which is | 
called Manufacturers and _ Suppliers, | 
which consists of the manufacturers of 
electrical and other utility machinery and 
appliances, but their part in the financing | 
of the association is very minor. 

Q. Do those people you just referred 
to distribute electrical appliances for 
sale? A. They sell and distribute to 
dealers possibly. 

Excerpts from transeript of testi- 
mony on June 15 before the Federal! 
Trade Conmission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of July 23. 


ity. 
Mr. Insull spends a good share 


A. He lives | 


time in your State? 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Plant Material—Department of Ag- 
riculture bulletin. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


| Reports of the U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals—bulletin issued by the Board. 
Page 9, Col. 7} 


Federal Trade Commission dismissed | Census Data 


complaint against Independent Indus- | 
tries, Inc., New York City, involving } 


branding of garments. 


Page 4, Col. 5 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department announces a 
pecial cancellation stamp in connec- 


tion with change in air mail postage | 


rate August 1 will not be issued. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Exploration party of Geological Sur- 
vey uses airplane for trip into wilder- 
ness of Alaska. 
Page .2, Col. 1 


Department of State invites nations | 
o world conference on aeronautics in | 


Washington. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Landing fields to be opened at Fair 


Haven, N. Y., and Fort Dodge, Iowa. | 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture announces at conference at Geneva to draw up with production in May 
that standards for grades of slaughter 


cattle, vealers and slaughter calves, and 
veal and veal carcasses have been es- 
tablished. 
Page 1, Col. 
Federal Farm Loan Board predict 
expansion of intermediate credit as par- 
ticularly adapted to needs of livestock 
growers. 


- 
‘ 
Ss 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Grain Futures Administration.—Ar- 
ticle by J. W. T. Duvel, Chief, Grain 
* Futures Administration. 

Page 9, Col. 3 
Forecast of world Wheat supply as 

of July 1. 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Plant Material—Department of Ag- | 


riculture bulletin. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Automotive Industry 


Department of Commerce, in survey 
of world production of automobiles for 
1928, estimates that United States will 
produce 4,000,000 of world production 
of 4,838,725 automobiles. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

French imports of American automo- 


biles in first quarter of 1928 were dou- | 


ble those of same period of 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Time for filing returns on automo- 
bile tax _is extended two months. 
(Mimeograph 3657.) 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Bankin g-F inance 


Department of Commerce reports 
decline in volume of business as 
measured by check payments for week 
ended July 14 as compared with pre- 
vious week. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Federal Farm Loan Board predicts 
expansion of intermediate credit as par- 
ticularly adapted to needs of livestock 
growers. 


Page 7, Col. 5! 


Daily decisions 


of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Daily statement of the U. S. Treas- 
ury. 
Page 7 
Financial conditions in Spain re- 
ported as favorable. 


> 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


- 


Page 7 


See under “Railroad” heading. 
Books-Publications 


Notes Exchanged Between U. S. 
Other Powers on the subject of a Mul- 


tilateral Treaty for the Renunciation of 


War: Publication issued by the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Marketing American Cotton on the 
of Europe—Department of 


Continent 
Agriculture bulletin. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Bibliography of North American 
Geology for 1925 and 1926—publication 
issued by the U. S. Geological Service. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Commercial Production of Sauer- 
sraut—Department of Agriculture bul- 
letin. 
Page 9, Col. 


partment of Agriculture. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Christadelphians—Bulletin issued by 
the Census Bureau, 
Page 9. Col. 7 
Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 


Importers Oppose | 
New Duty on Gypsum 


The gypsum trade since its establish- 
ment has recognized a “fundamental” | 
ground gypsum, a representative of the | 
United States Gypsum Company stated ; 
July 20 at a hearing held at the Bu-} 
reau of Customs on the Bureau’s order | 
to transfer crushed gypsum from the} 
free to the dutiable list. 

The hearing was called by the Bureau | 
to permit importers of crushed gypsum 
to nresent reasons for revocation of the 
order and domestic producers to show! 
why the duty should be applied to the | 
product. (The full text of the order of 
the Bureau of Customs was published 
in the United States Daily of June 14.) 

The first day of hearings was devoted | 
to the testimony of the United States | 


Chicago. This company, 
explained to the 
ports gypsum from 
Nova Scotia and 


as its officials’ 
Commissioner, im-: 
its own mines in 
processes it in va-| 


| Tious factories throughout the country.| the same act. 


and | 


a 
Black Currant Spreads White Fine | 
Blister Rust—Publication by the De- | 


Uc the imported gypsum is in a shape suf-| 
| Gypsum Company, with head offices in | , “4 P 


Christadelphians—Bulletin issued by 
| the Census Bureau. 


Page 9. Col. 7} 
| Chemicals | 


Tariff Commission orders investiga- | 
tion of cost of production of barium! 
chloride. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


| Coal 


the Chief of the City Schools Division, 
Bureau of Education, W. S. Deffen- 
baugh. = Page 3, Col. 5 
Problems of education for children 
with defective vision studied at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Bureau of Education states that 
standardization is trend in conducting 
of tests in commercial education. 


Page 1, Col. 
Foodstuffs 


9 


“ 


Food, Drug and Insecticide Admin- | 


ation announces that inspection will 
made of new milk import center 
at Rouse’s Point. 


istr 
be 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Department of Commerce reports in- 


|crease of 7 per cent in production of 


Bureau of Mines announces result of | 

*xperiments to determine amount of in- 

combustible material required in coal | 

dust to prevent explosion. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Imports of anthracite coal from | 

| Wales and Scotland at port of Montreal 
' show decline for first half of 1928. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


| 
| Commerce-Trade 


Summary of proceedings of July 7} 


| Convention for Abolition of Import and 
|Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. 
| United States protests French regula- 
jtion of foreign motion pictures. 

| Page 2, Col. 4 
| State Department considers com- | 
plaint by group of exporters charging | 
that Australian tariffs favor American | 
| goods shipped through Canadian ports 
‘over goods shipped from American 
ports. 


| 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 

Department of Commerce reports 
decline in volume of business as 
{measured by check payments for week 
ended July 14 as compared with pre- 
vious week. 

Page 4, Col. 5} 
| District Court, District of Massachu- 
setts, rules cost of drawings which | 
aided in decision of suit is properly 
; assessable as a cost of case. (Barber- 
{Coleman Co. v. Withnell.) | 
i Page 6, Col. 6| 

Statute of limitations bars collec- 
tion of deficiency tax, where Internal 
Revenue Commission gave notice of 
jlimitations of measure. (C. G. M. 
| 4253.) | 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Bureau of Education states that 

standardization is trend in conducting 
of tests in commercial education. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
: Marketing American Cotton on the 
|Continent of Europe—Department of 


| Agriculture bulletin. 


| 
j 
| 
' 
| 
| 


Page 9, Col. 7} 

Market in Switzerland for American 

‘toilet preparations said to be steadily 

_ increasing. | 

Page 4, Col. 5| 

French imports of American automo- | 

' biles in first quarter of 1928 were dov- | 
| ble those of same period of 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Cocoa producers of West Africa plan | 

to comply with American food laws so | 

as to facilitate trade. 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Weekly review by Department of 

Commerce of world trade conditions. | 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Ratification of commercizl treaty ex- 

changed with Honduras. 


Page 
‘Cotton 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations of carriers unreasonable in ! 
prescribing procedure for compression | 
of cotton, ruling that control is vested | 
in shipper. 


9 


“~ 


Col. 3 





Page 1, Col. 2} 

Marketing American Cotton on the 
Continent of Europe—Department of 
Agriculture bulletin. | 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 
‘Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
, on Page 8. 


| Customs 


Commissioner of Customs says salary 
jincrease voted for customs employes 
{has been placed partly in effect, in re- 
| ply to protest of Senator Edwards that 

act is not being applied. 


f 


9 


Page 3, Col. 1 

Importers oppose imposition of duty 

on crushed gypsum at hearing held by 
Bureau of Customs. 


i Page 10, Col. 2) 
| Education 


| Frequent changes in superintendents | 
of city schools are said to lower effi- 
{ciency of systems, in 13 of a series of 
|articles on “City School Program” by ! 





om « 

The decision against which the im-;} 
porte.s of gypsum have 
rected the classification of crushed gyp- ! 
sum in the same category as ground | 
gypsum, and so made it dutiable under | 
Section 205 of the act of 1922. Instruc- | 
tions directing collectors of customs to 
begin assessment of duty upon imports 
of gypsum, crushed after being quarried, 
have already been issued by the Bureau! 
of Customs, according to an announce- | 
ment made on June 13 of this year by} 
the Commissioner of Customs, E. W. 
Camp. 

It was the purpose of the Commis-! 
sioner of Customs to establish in the| 
present hearing, first, whether any fun- 
damental difference can be detected be- 
tween crushed gypsum and ground gyp- 
sum; second, whether there is any ob- 
servable distinction between crushed 
gypsum and crude gypsum, and third 
what amount of processing, claimed by 


the importers to be necessary before | 





ficiently satisfactory for shipment, must} that they must first know what sort of 


take place before crude gypsum ad- 
mitted free of duty under the provisions 


of the Act of 1922, becomes ground gyp-| gory of gypsum was desired by the pur-| of gypsum with 


sum, dutiable under the provisions * 


|to comply with American food laws so 


| mittee. 


{manufacture paper from straw. | 
| 


chewing gum in 1927. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


kraut—Department of Agriculture bul- 
letin. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Cocoa producers of West Africa plan | 
as to facilitate trade. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Increase is reported in production of 
Canadian sea fisheries as compared | 
1927. | 

Page 4, Col. 1 | 


Foreign Affairs | 


Summary of proceedings of July 7} 
at conference at Geneva to draw up | 
Convention for Abolition of Import and | 
Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. | 
United States protests French regula- | 
tion of foreign motion pictures. 

Page 2, Col. 4! 

State Department considers com- | 
plaint by group of exporters charging | 
that Australian tariffs favor American | 
goods shipped through Canadian ports | 
over goods shipped from American ! 
ports. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 

Department of Commerce is informed | 

that through railroad service from Ger- | 

many to Japan via Siberia, similar| 

to that which existed prior to the World | 

War, has been resumed. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 

Notes Exchanged Between U. S. and} 
Other Powers on the subject of a Mul- 

tilateral Treaty for the Renunciation of | 


| War: Publication issued by the Depart- 


ment of State. | 
Page 9, Col. 7} 

Revision of treaties with China is | 
urged by Representative Porter, Chair- | 
man of House Foreign Relations Com- ; 

Page 1, Col. 7; 

United States and Czechoslovakia | 
sign treaty regularizing the status of | 
naturalized citizens. | 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 

Japan and Czechoslovakia accept | 
reaty to renounce war, completing ap- 
rrovals of 14 negotiating nations. j 

Page 1, Col. 7 |} 

Department of State invites nations | 
to world conference on aeronautics in 
Washington. | 

Page 2, Col. 7 | 

Relief provided for unemployed in | 
Sweden by local and government com- | 
missions. \ 
Page 2, Col. 5 | 

President and Secretary of State ex- | 
press appreciation of work of retiring | 
ambassador to Chile. 

Page 3, Col. 5 | 

Argentine financiers consider plan to | 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Financial conditions in Spain 
ported as favorable. 

; Page 7, Col. 7 
ation of commercial treaty ex- 
with Honduras. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Ratific 
changed 


Forestr y 


on Currant Spreads White Pine 


partment of Agriculture. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Game and Fish 


Increase is reported in production of 
Canadian sea fisheries as compared 
with production in May 1927. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Gov't Personnel 


_ Commissioner of Customs says salary 
increase voted for customs employes 
has been placed partly in effect, in re- | 


| certain process. 
: . + ! 

The Commercial Production of Sauer- | 
| 

| 


' Maryland, 


\M ines and Minerals 


| Truck Tire Service Corporation et al.) 


re- | 
| 


| Prohibition 


ister Rust—Publication by the De- | 


press appreciation of work of retiring| graph Co. 
Puyallup Valley Home Telephone Co. 


ambassador to Chile. 
; Page 3, Col. 5 


e 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Grain Futures Administration.—Ar- 


! ticle by J. W. T. Duvel, Chief, Grain 
| Futures Administration. 


| Labor 


Relief provided for unemployed in 
; Sweden by local and government com- 
missions. , 


| Page 2, Col. 5 
Lumber 


Importer of lumber agrees to discon- 
jtinue use of term “white pine” for 
product; printing company agrees to 
discontinue use of term “engraving” for 





Page 4, Col. 6 


Manufacturers 


District Court for the District of | 
denies infringement 
portable device for weighing heavy 
vehicles. (Black and Decker Manufac- 
turing Company et al. v. Baltimore 
Truck Tire Service Corporation et al. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Argentine financiers consider plan -to | 
manufacture paper from straw. | 
Page 1, Col. 3} 


Bureau of Mines announces result of 
experiments to determine amount of in- 
combustible material required in coal 
dust to prevent explosion. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Motion Pictures 


European theatre owners show in- 
terest in talking cinema. 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 


National Defense 


Senator Hale declares that he will | 
seek early action on bill for construc- | 
tion of cruisers. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the | 
Department of War. 

Page 9! 


Naturalization 


" United States and Czechoslovakia 
sign treaty regularizing the status of | 
naturalized citizens. 


7 
Oil 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
vises rates on oil well supplies between 
points in mid-continent territory. 
Page 1, Col. 3} 


Page 1, Col. 4 


a 


Patents 


District Court for the District of 
Maryland, denies infringement of | 
portable device for weighing heavy 
vehicles. (Black and Decker Manufac- 
turing Company et al. v. Baltimore 





Page 8, Col. 1 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
announces dates for releases of cotton 
reports on grade, staple and tender- | 
ability. 


District Court, District of Massachu- 
setts, rules cost of drawings which 
aided in decision of suit is properly 
assessable as a cost of case. (Barber- ' 
Coleman Co. v. Withnell.) 

Page 6, Col. 6 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department announces a 
special cancellation stamp in connec- | 
tion with change in air mail postage 
rate August 1 will not be issued. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


! 


| 


New rules to mitigate prohibtion | 
seizures announced by Treasury. 


Page ‘1, Col. 6 
| Public Health 


Weekly review of prevalence of com- 
municable diseases in United States. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands | 


General Land Office announces 83,002 
acres of public land offered to home- | 
stead entry in Florida, Colorado, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and Wyoming. 


| 
| 


Radio 


‘ ,| operation of two television stations 
Page 9, Col. 3} and seven permits for construction of 
televisions stations. 


| Railroads 


finds regulations of carriers unreason- 
able in prescribing procedure for com- 
| pression of cotton, ruling that control 
| 1s vested in shipper. 


vises rates on oil well supplies between 
points in mid-continent territory. 


tion announces that livestock and equip- 
ment on Federal irrigation projects in- 
creased during past year. 


'ama Canal for the fiscal year establish 
new records. 


| Taxation 


new assessment on estate made after 


that expenditures incurred in opening 
and developing mines are subject to 
| amortization. (G. C. M. 4245.) 


bile tax 
(Mimeograph 3657.) 


peals. 
| Appeals—bulletin issued 


Decisions on Page 6. 


Tariff 


| President of Tariff Commission for 
|term of one year. 


tion of cost of production of barium 
| chloride. 


Trade Practices 


News Contained in Today’s Issue 


of 


Page 7, Col. 1 
See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


to acquire properties 


Radio Commission grants permits for 


Page 3, Col 4. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce is informed 


that through railroad service from Gey- 

many to Japan via Siberia, 

to that which existed prior to the World 
; War, has been resumed, 


similar 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Decisions in rate -cases announced 


of | July 20, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Page 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Reclamation 


Commissioner of Bureau of Reclama- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Science 


Exploration party of Geological Sur- 


vey uses airplane for trip into wilder- 
ness of Alaska. 


9 


“> 


Page Col. 1 


Bibliography of North American 


Geology for 1925 and 1926—publication 
issued by the U. S. Geological Service. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


| Shipping 


Tolls and transits through the Pan- 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


Seventh Circuit holds that District 
Court has jurisdiction in assessment of 
tax for purpose of creating fund for 
refunding another tax. (E. C. Atkins 
& Co. v. Dunn et al.) 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that 


refund is barred by Statute of Limi- 


tations in decision based on Revenue 
Act of 1926. (Townsend et al., v. Com- 
missioner. ) 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals rules erroneous 


construction of law by Treasury does 
not estop collection of tax found to 
be legally due. (Ben Stocke et al. v. 
Commissioner.) 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Statute of limitations bars collec- 


| tion of deficiency tax, where Internal 
Pace 8: Col | Revenue Commission gave notice of 
ge ve, V0. 2 | limitations of 

4253.) 


(Cc. G M. 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 


measure, 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Time for filing returns on automo- 
is extended two months. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Reports of the U. S. Board of Tax 
by the Board. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Alfred Pearce Dennes reappointed by 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Tariff Commission orders investiga- 


Page 38, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 5 


| President of Tariff Commission for 


ply to protest of Senator Edwards that | Public Utilities 


act is not being applied. 
Page 3, Col. 1 | Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
Alfred Pearce Dennes reappointed by script of testimony on oe 14 and 15 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
ach in its investigation of public utilities. 
: ae ee Page 3, Col. 6 | Witness: Fred R. Jenkins and E. F. 
President Coolidge appoints Roy O. | McKay. 


term of one year. 


Importer of lumber agrees to discon- 
tinue use of term “white pine” for 
product; printing company agrees to 
discontinue use of term “engraving” for 
certain process. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Federal Trade Commission dismissed 
complaint against Independent Indus- 


West, of Chicago, as Secretary of the 
Interior. Page 1, Col. 6 
President and Secretary of State ex- 


= i ho la 


The fundamental difference between 


protested di-| crushed gypsum and ground gypsum, it| United States 


was stated by the companies representa- 
tives lies in the process involved. 
Crushed gypsum is gypsum. which 
has not yet passed through burr 
mills which grind it fine and make it 
fit for use by manufacturers of cement. 
It is gypsum which has merely been 


taken from the face of the quarry by| 


some modern method such as steam- 
shoveling and loaded into cars or on con- 
veyors, and then loaded into boats for 
shipment to the United ‘States. The 


companys officials insisted the process- | 


ing was only sufficient treatment to ren- 
der the gypsum fit for shipment. 


As to whether any distinction could be: 


drawn between crushed gypsum, and 


| crude gypsum, it was explained by the 
company’s representatives that all gyp-| 
which had not been calcined or| 


sum 
ground might be defined as crude. 
the question whether they could fill an 
order for crushed gypsum, they answered 


crushed gypsum was required, just as 


| Page 9, Col. 1 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thorizes Pacific Telephone & Tele- 


It was further maintained Ly the 
| Gypsum Company that 
| most of the discussion of the difference | 
between ground and crushed gypsum had 
| little bearing upon the import of their ! 
| product, which arrived in this country 
in such state that it could not conceiv- 
ably be used by manufacturers without 
further processing. It was therefore, 
by the definition laid down in previous 
| Saree cases, in the category of crude 
| Zypsum, a raw product which remained 
to be manufactured in the United States. 

Exhibits of the gypsum belonging to! 
the United States Gypsum Company 
were shown to the Commission, together 
| with markings showing the amount of 
cryshing or grinding which had been em- 
| ployed in bringing the product to that 
stage. It was contended that crushed 


» 
| 


tries, Inc., New York City, involving 
| branding of garments. 





gypsum could be readily differentiated 





less finely puverized rather than merely 
broken up. 
These exhibits were 


declared to be 





Page 4, Col. 5 


sifications in use throughout the _ in- 
dustry, and established by long usage 
and much discussion on the part of the 
trade. 

Reference was made to two articles 


appearing in the trade journal “Rock | 


Products” in 1924. The first of these 
articles, by Warren Platt, defines crush- 
ing and grinding very carefully, and 
establishes that though there have been 
numerous attempts on the part of cer- 
tain consumers of gypsum to have a 
system of numbers applied to the grad- 
ing of the products, the industry has 
resisted because it believes in the funda- 
mental value of the differentiation be- 
tween crushed and ground gypsum. The 
second, also by Warren Platt, enlarged 
upon these definitions. 

Freight rates, established by the rail- 
roads, are specifically laid, the United 


from ground gypsum because of the dif-| States Gypsum Company declared, on 
To| ferent treatment which they had under-|the two kinds of gypsum, 
| gone, the ground product being more or} 


separately. 
Crushed gypsum is shipped at the same 
rates as crushed limestone, a rate for 
crude stone, whereas ground gypsum is 
shipped at a much higher rate as a 


they must know what specific trade cate-| samples taken from the various classes’ finished product. 


chaser when they received an order for 
ground gypsum, 


; which the company sup-| 
plies consumers. Such classifications as 
it observes are, it maintains, the clas- 


The Commissioner announced that the | portan 


hearing would be resumed on July 21, 
at 8:30 a. m. 


| | for no 


| transportation, and is not favorable to 


|} | exports. 


‘|| winter 
|| | previously reported to have been smalle 


iH! 


| About 70 per 


|}; the years 
|| wheat. 


Estimates Show 


Decline in World 
Supply of Wheat 


Principal Factor Declared to 
Be Curtailment in Crop 
In Northern Hemis- 
phere. 


e” 


J 


[Continued from Page 7 | 


| sarabia produces roughtiy about a fifth 


| of the Rumanian crop. 


'l} For Russia the situation is uncertain 


present indications are 
exportable surplus of wheat. 
Russian officials state that the cereal 
crop, with the exception of barley, will 
| be smaller this year than last in south- 
ern and central Russia, although cons 
| siderably larger in the eastern region, 
particularly Siberia and Kasakstan, 
This distribution is expected to cause 
considerable difficulties in procuring and 


las usual, but 


| 


| Although the total acreage in spring 
cereals in R. S. F. S. R. (Russia proper) 
lis reported as 11 per cent larger than 
j last year, the spring acreage sown_to 
| bread grains shows some decrease. The 
bread grain acreage sown was 


than last year, aside from winter killing: 


Many Factors Involved. 


It should be remembered that there 
| are many other factors besides the size 


I! of the crop. which are instrumental in 


| determining the amount of grain pro- 


| curements and of exports. 


Past expe 
| ence seems to indicate that such fact if 
| as the geographical distribution, the re- 

lation of grain prices to other prives, 
particrlarly the relation of the prices of 
grains to industrial crops and manufac- 
ltured goods, the availability of a suffi- 
| cient supply of manufactured goods for 


||| the peasants, the financial policy of the 
||| government, the efficiency of the procur- 


ling agencies, all influence the size of 
| procurements. f 

The North African crop is now exX- 
pected to be about 114,000,000 bushels 
compared with 106,000,000 last year, 
cent of the total produc- 
tion in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco in 
1924-1926 has been durum 
It seems probable that there 


| has been some increase in durum pro- 
; duction along with the indicated increase 


in total production. There has often 


i been considerable revision of the pree 


| liminary 


estimates of these countries 


| however, and final returns maye be con 


i}| heavy rainfall , ; 
|| winter has been disastrcus for the lows 


| 


'that usually 
\l\ tunately, rust is mor 
| best producing areas 0 
| the result that there will be 


| sion of the May estimate. 


siderably different. 
Consul Leland L. Sm 

ports under the date of June 

experienced 


ith at Tunis re 
15 that the 
dur‘ng tha 


land crops and from 20 to 30 per cent 


| . . we ‘ ” 
lJosses are being registered from “rust 


which is a malady almost unknown In 
superdry country. Unfors, 
e prevalent in the 
f the country with 
considerable 
The best crop in the 


crop shrinkage. 
: was expected, but 


history of the country 


/ it would appear as if only a good avers 
| age would be attained. 


Production in India is placed at 294,- 
000,000 bushels, according to the May 
estimate, compared with sae ~- 
y re is seldom any large revi- 
year. There is Pe. Sstimate 
for 38 of the 47 provinces of Japan indi- 
cates some increase in the total crop of 
that country. 4 . 

Little is known of the crop in China 
as a whole. Two regions are of special 
interest to foreign surplus wheat pro- 
ducers, Shanghai and Manchuria. Shang- 
hai is the big milling center which draws 
| wheat from the United States, Canada 
'and Australia to supplement the supply 
from the comparatively small region 
| around that city from which it is profi@ 





||; able to ship domestic grain. Manchuria 


takes flour from foreign countries as well 
|as Shanghai in years of small produc- 
| tion to supplement the domestic supply. 
In the lower Yangtze Valley which is 
- important source of domestic supply 
| for Shanghai the crop is good and prices 


‘1! low, and there is no likelihood of a de- 
i] | mand for foreign wheat for a few monihs 


| at least. 
| North China 


The crop is not so good in 
proper, in the Honan- 
| Shantung region. No indication of the 
| present crop has been received from 
' Manchuria. It is reported, however, that 
| stocks are still plentiful from old crop 
,and from imports. 
Argentina Favorable. 3 ; 

The Southern Hemisphere crop is still 
going into the ground. Eearly reports 
lof seeding conditions have been favor- 


| able in both Argentina and Australia, 


and the present prospect is for an in- 
creased acreage in both countries. Yields 
in Australia were below average last 
year, amounting to only 10 bushels to 
the acre, the lowest in the past 10 years, 
and an average yiela even without an 
increase in acreage would increase the 
| size of the present harvest. 

In Argentina, on the other hand, last 
year’s yield yer acre was slightly above 
the average, amounting to 12.1 bushels 
to the acre, according to latest estimates 
compared with an average of 11.7 bushels 
in the past five years and 11.8 in 8 
past 10 years Unusually warm weatht@r 
in the past few.weeks may have cause 
a heavier growth than is desired in the 
winter season. 

Forecasts and estimates of European 
rye production in five countries received 
to date total 90 million bushels com- 
pared with 82 million in the same coun- 
tries last year. Rough indications of 
probable production have been made on 
the basis of condition reports for Ger- 
many and Poland which together pro- 
duce nearly three-fifths of the total Eu- 
ropean rye crop. The German figure is 
on the assumption of an acreage equal 
to last year’s. 

Adding these estimates indicates a crop 
of 495 million bushels in seven countries 
compared with 575 in those countries 
Fs year when they produced about 65 





per cent of the worid total crop exclu- 
sive of Russia and China. Since rye 
is used extensively in Europe as a bread 
| grain, this indicated decrease in rye 
production is expected to result in an 
increased demand for wheat. 

European potato conditions are uncet= 
jtain. In Germany, Europe’s most im- 
t potato producer the condition of 
the crop an July 1 was below average, 
whereas a year ago it was above aver, 
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